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XVII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD. 


THE year is advancing to its full a pga of midsummer 
brightness. There is no night now, only a soft dusky twilight 
broods above the world, and creeps along the distant hills, when 
the sun has gone down behind them. It is fairy time. A time 
for pleasant fancies to come to life, and for our Siw 2 to rejoice 
with the rejoicing year; but mine is heavy, heavier than it was in 
the bleak days of early spring. 
I seem to have watched a great work to its completion; the 
ing came to a bare and desolate world, and it woke to life and 
beauty, till the earth put on its crown of flowers, and to live was 
to enjoy, for we, too, could not nit growing brighter with the 
ightening influences around us. Now the work is at a stand- 
the last leaf is wide open, the latest bird is in full song, the 
days are so long that night has dwindled to a shadow, stretching 
from sun to sun. There are no more miracles of growth to be 
watched and wondered over, it is a time to pause and think, a 
time for happy souls to realise the fulness of their content, and for 
sorrowful hearts to look for the first sign of coming change. 
There are not many wild flowers in this part of the country; I 
miss my starry primroses twinkling through the grass, my scented 
cowslips, gold, spotted with fire, that cover the sunny slopes of 
Pebble Coombe, my stately blue bells with their depth of tender 
colour and redundancy of bloom; I miss them and long for them, 
asone longs for dear and familiar faces; but the trees htre are finer 
even our Surrey giants. ‘They give me the idea of immense 
power, and of protecting love; “the shadow of a great rock in 
weary land” would be a welvome and pleasant refuge, no doubt, 
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but the shadow of a great tree would be to me incomparably more 
welcome; a rock is but a senseless stone, while the tree stands a 
living power, a miracle of beauty and grandeur, gathering to itself 
all pleasant sounds and scents, all clear bird-voices and soft wind. 
whisperings, pam | the eye with its restful colour, conse. 
crating earth with its solemn shadow. And the hills that seem go 
near from our upper windows, are rich with changing tints in the 
sunlight, and beautiful beneath the rain, and awful when the stars 
look down upon them, dimly defined ghosts, black and sombre 
beneath a sea of glory. Much love for the fair — that God 
has spread out for us, is not approved of here, these things being 
ones to belong to a passing world, a vain show, a perishing 
und transitory state ; dear Sister Offenbach, whose heart and eyes 
are open to the beauties of this planet of ours, our little nook in 
the garden of God, counts this happy sensitiveness against herself 
asif it were a sin! However, | am not rebuked or molested, but 
am allowed to spend my time in my own way, as long as I give a 
due share of it to religious duties. Sister Offenbach is keen- 
sighted, and I think she has read something of my trouble in my 
face. I feel as if she were reading me through and through when- 
ever those spectacles of hers are brought to bear upon me; well, 
never mind, I wear no spectacles, but I can see more than the dear 
old soul gives me credit for; {I see her eyes and cheeks light up 
when one name is annonnced, one footstep heard upon the stair- 
case. She has had her trouble, and it is lasting for a lifetime; 
well, I think she did the best that could be done, in asking leave 
to dedicate herself to a single life, and in accepting the decision 
which she recognises the voice of Deity, the decision of the 
Lot, I mean, respecting the place in which she is to work, and the 
nature of the work that she is to do. I have almost made up my 
mind to follow her example; I would do it at once if I were not 
afraid of being located as she is, somewhere in England; I do 0 
long for a complete change, for something quite new to look at 
and to listen to, it seems as if this might partly remedy the heart- 
sickness that weighs upon me now. 

I should not like such a post as Sister Offenbach’s, even if | 
were old enough to occupy it, which of course is not the case; she 
has so many people to satisfy, and so many difficulties to contend 
with, besides being vowed to strict obedience to all decrees of the 
Church. Sometimes she makes mistakes, but not often; she 18 
always regretting her tendency to act hastily, and without sufl- 
cient caution; her temper is as warm as her heart (and that 1s 
saying a good deal), and sometimes when she has cause to be angry 
with some delinquent, she says more than she really means, and 
afterwards pursues the culprit with small kindnesses, to make 
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everything right again; this is not very dignified, but we are all 
fond of her, 


m the next in command to the one who serves in 
the kitchen. 

One very conspicuous mistake of Sister Offenbach’s was made a 
month ago; we have two girls here named Alice Palmer, who are 
cousins to each other, being the daughters of two brothers, and 
both are named Alice, after an old lady who is their grandmother. 
One Alice is a few weeks older than the other, and both are 
Herrnhutters by parentage and education. As soon as the eldest 
_ Alice completed her eighteenth year, she went obediently into the 

Lot, desiring to be made useful as the wife of a missionary, or of 
one of the flerenhetter clergy; she was not immediately chosen, 
and the younger Alice, attaining her eighteenth year, did likewise. 
Of course Sister Offenbach ought to have marked the papers Alice 
Palmer, senior, and Alice Palmer, junior, and would have done so 
if they had both entered at the same time; as it was she forgot 
this most needful precaution, so that two Alice Palmers, living in 
the Single Sisters’ House at Oak Brook, were in the Lottery 
together, without any distinctive signs to mark one from the 
other. 

Presently one was selected, and the destined husband came to 
see the bride whom Heaven had chosen for him, and now the 
results of the mistake became apparent, for nobody could tell 
which Alice Palmer was to be his. Poor Sister Offenbach was in 
the lowest depths of penitence and perplexity; and not knowing 
what to do, ee invited both the Alices to meet the gentleman, and 
to take tea with him, an unprecedented course, but she hoped that 
Heaven would signify its intentions by making the right one love 
him, I had no opportunity of seeing him, and cannot tell whether 
his appearance was prepossessing or otherwise, but it is certain that 
both Alices conceived an aversion to him, and in reply to Sister 
Offenbach’s remonstrances, each Alice declared: 

“You cannot prove that I was the one selected for him, and I 
believe it was my cousin !” 

In the midst of this unheard-of perplexity, another gentleman 
made his appearance at Oak Brook, Alice Palmer having been 
again selected as a wife—and as Sister Offenbach had already de- 
parted from the rule of the church, she departed from it again, on 
the principle, I suppose, that one may as well be hung for a sheep 
as fora lamb. She again invited both Alices to meet thenew 
aspirant, the result of which move was that they both took a strong 
fancy to him, and each Alice expressed her firm conviction that 

was the one chosen from all the world to be his bride! 

Sister Offenbach almost lost her senses at this new complication, 
and now she had to confess and bewail her sin of omission to Mr, 
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Miiller, the warden of the congregation here, and as it was reall 
necessary that some unusual step should be taken, it was decid 
in solemn conclave that the eldest Alice should be allowed to 
follow the counsels of her own heart, and to marry the one whom 
she preferred. This was a blow to the younger Alice, and as she 
for her part, stoutly refused to marry the first candidate, on the 
unanswerable ground that there was no proof of her having been 
chosen for him, both she and he were allowed to have a second re. 
course to the decision of the Lot—a permission altogether without 

recedent, I believe. In the end they each gained another partner 
fot life. 

The Lot does strange things sometimes. One of our sisters has 
a glass eye, on which account she is not strictly eligible for the 
Matrimonial Lottery; this defect was, however, passed over, and 
she was duly chosen asa wife. I wondered whether the expectant 
bridegroom would be disappointed at the wife thus assigned to 
him, and not quite fairly assigned, for it is always presupposed 
that persons who determine to marry by Lot are free from ohysical 
defects and deformities. In this case, however, the bridegroom was 
equally ineligible by reason of a cork leg, on which he stumped up 
to his intended, while she benignly contemplated him out of her 
one expressive eye. He is a man of polished manners and great 
ability, and as he is sensitive to ridicule, the alliance was not very 

leasing to him; but the bride was perfectly satisfied, and when 
she was told of the decision, she answered, in the words of the 
Blessed Virgin: 

“Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to 
Thy word!” 

I wonder whether there was any human instrumentality in the 
decree which thus joined the lives of two ineligible candidates for 
marriage? It is a kind of treason against the Herrnhutter doctrine 
to suppose it. They have no earthly head, simply because they 
believe that they do not require one. A Pope or an Archbishop 
of Canterbury may give an answer to vexed questions, but the 
Herrnhutters believe that they can obtain a direct answer to any 

uestion from the Head of the Church Himself by submitting it 
to the Lot. Do I believe in this theory? No; but I do not dis- 
believe it either. The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and 
mine is too full of sorrowful thought to leave much room for 
active doubt or positive belief on any minor point. 

One of the girls here, Lucy Wilcox by name, attracts me 
greatly; not that she is at all clever, but because of something 
good and genuine about her, and of her kindly sympathy with all 
living things. As Sister Offenbach says, her presence in the 
work-room has a mellowing effect. She has pretty blue eyes, and 
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g skin-like pink and white hawthorn bloom, and a voice that makes 
dumb things trust her. Her History is a sad and peculiar one. 
Sister Offenbach knew her mother, and was intimate with her, 
though she was not a Herrnhutter. She seems to have had a most 
sweet and lovable disposition by all that I can hear of her, and 
Lucy certainly takes after her, She was never married, and was 
not known to have had any attachment, so that the name of Lucy’s 
father cannot even be guessed at; but this terrible misfortune was 
the cause of her death, for she fell into a state of nervous depres- 
sion after it became known, and died when Lucy was quite a 
little child. "When she was dying, she felt that it would be right 
to tell her secret, and she did try to tell it to Sister Offenbach, 
who was with her, but the reserve that she had maintained during 
life followed her to the grave, and she postponed her confession 

in and again, until it was too late to speak at all, and so the 

r thing died with her sad secret untold. Sister Offenbach 
undertook to provide for the little girl, and indeed Lucy now pro- 
vides for herself, she is so clever at satin-stitch, and as soon as she 
is eighteen she will be entered in the Lot, and disposed of in that 
way. 
isthee of the inmates, named Anne Beesley, interests, al- 
though she does not attract me; she is remarkably clever, and has 
a toncue that every one is afraid of, and a great talent for music. 
{fa prize were to be given for the worst temper, she would cer- 
tainly win it, but. every one bears with her and pities her, on 
account of her infirmity, which arises, I believe, from hip disease. 
I do not know the nature of it, but one of her shoes is obliged to 
be raised at least two inches from the ground to enable her to 
walk at all. Fvery one is sorry for her, and patient with her, and 
she in her turn inflicts her ill-temper on everybody, for which, 
however, her cleverness makes some amends. She is. considered 
quite ineligible for the Lot for every reason, but as a single 
woman her talents are utilised among the Herrnhutters. I wonder 
whether it is a good thing to have such establishments as these 
Single Sisters’ Houses! There are ladies’ schools conducted by 
Herrmhutters, where girls receive a thorough and rather expensive 
education, and where all the prominent peculiarities of the 
Herrnhutters are kept carefully out of sight; these schools are 
useful, no doubt, and there is nothing underhand about them, 
their objects and designs being openly declared. But the Single 
Sisters’ Houses keep their objects a secret from the world, and 
parents who feel ashamed of their children are thus enabled to get 
nd of them at a small cost, that presently dwindles to nothing at 
all. Perhaps it is a good thing to receive and shelter these poor 
children, and to make them useful hereafter, but I cannot help 
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thinking that it is rather a temptation to such parents to get rid 
altogether of a responsibility that they dislike. I cannot read 
these riddles; they are too hard for me. 

A strange thing happened in the spring; or at least it seemed 
strange to me, to whom so few events ever happen now; the days 
were growing warm and long, and we were taking an evening 
walk as far as the Syston Road, accompanied by Sister Offenbach, 
and had met a few strollors, who, like-minded with ourselves, had 
come out to enjoy the closing hours of a bright spring day, when 
all at onc2 I caught sight of a face that I knew—that I had 
known at Pebble Coombe! I was so startled, that for a moment 
I could not recal the name belonging to the face; memory would 
only give me back the room in which I had seen it last, our own 
library, with its great old-fashioned chairs and sofas, and its many- 
hued treasures that in all sorts of bindings lined those dear old 
walls, After an instant or two I remembered that this was the 
face of Captain Landgrave, an acquaintance of papa’s, whom I 
had seen once or twice at home, and had disliked, partly for his 
own sake, and partly from a feeling that his presence there boded 
no good. He had had business connexions of some kind with 
pape for a long while, and had talked of coming to live near us, 

wondered whether he had kept to his resolve, and was now 
living in our neighbourhood, whether he could give me a word, 
just one little word, of the knowledge my heart is always longin 
for; but he was not very close to us, and in any case it woul 
have been against all convent rules to attempt to speak out of 
doors to a mere acquaintance. He did not even bow, but.I could 
see that he recognised me, and, stranger still, 1 looked back just as 
we returned to the settlement, and saw that he had followed us 
all that way from the Syston Road. For a long while I could not 
get the idea out of my head that this little incident meant some- 
thing—had in some way a bearing upon my life. I wonder, 
had it? 

This pause in the noontime of the year seems to correspond 
with a pause in the progress of events; as long as the ways of 
these good people were new to me, my mind was busied with 
inquiring into them, but now that I know as much as I shall be 
permitted to learn at present, a great weariness is falling on me, in 
spite of my best efforts to shake it off. The sameness of my life 
oppresses me, calm ceases to be felt as calm, and becomes stagna- 
tion. Iam anxious not to grow listless and self-absorbed, and I 
feel as if my best remedy would consist in an active stirring life, 
full of hardships perhaps, but freed from the soft fetters of convent 
rule. Our life here is too easy and monotonous, too much like the 
padded room that shuts out danger, and shuts in despair; the reli- 
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jous calm of a contemplative existence makes me live more and 
more in the past, that one little hour of troubled happiness that 
fits so strangely with the dull dead level of the years beyond it. 
I have made up my mind what to do; I will ask Sister nbach 
to receive me as a Herrnhutter, and to enter me among those who 
desire to work, as unmarried women, in the field of missionar 
labour and enterprise. It is true that I am all unworthy of this 
vocation, and that I should never have chosen it for myself under 
other circumstances, but I long for active work of some kind, and 
' with the work there will come a liking for it and an interest in it. 
I am not afraid of being altogether unfit for it; I feel as if my 
desire to be made useful would be accepted, though I have nothing 
to offer but a disappointed life. 

I long for a complete change, for another climate, for new vege- 
tation, new aspects of nature, new types of humanity; I do not 
much mind where I am placed, whether beneath a tropical sun or 
amidst eternal snows, I am content to leave that to the decision 
of the Lot, if only I may have abundant work to do among sur- 
roundings that will be entirely new to me. I feel sure that this 
will be my best remedy, and I have resolved to take the first 
opportunity of consulting Sister Offenbach upon the subject. 


How great a guilt appears to separate to-day from yesterday ! 
Yesterday I was free, and to-day I am bound to an unknown fate, 
that may even now be close at hand. Yesterday I laid down my 
pen intending to ask leave to dedicate myself, Bete and unaided, 
to the work of the foreign missions; to-day I take it up, the pre- 
destined wife of some one whom I have never seen and shall never 
love, who will be chosen for me, some will think by God, others 
will think by chance, and for myself I do not care which, This 
sounds almost profane, but I do not mean it so; I only mean that 
I have no heart to care anything about it. 

The extraordinary circumstances of my entering the Matrimonial 
Lottery happened in this way: I went to Sister Offenbach to tell 
her of my wishes and resolves, and found her greatly pleased, 
though not in the least surprised, when she heard of them. Such 
workers as myself are nih needed she told me, and then she said 
something kind about my general ability and special capacity for 
the kind of work that is most required. There are settlements in 
Africa, in the West Indies, and in Greenland where help is still 
greatly needed, and where the work would be active and un- 
ceasing. I was glad to be told of this. It was as a single sister, 
I reminded her, that I wished to dedicate myself. 

Her countenance fell. A single sister devoted to missionary 
work! Yes, there were many of these, she said—too many. Great 
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numbers of girls brought up in the Single Sisters’ Houses, be; 
physical died. were permitted to dedicate daendte ey 
single life, and to labour among the heathen. There were a 

many of them on hand. Wives of missionaries, duly qualified by 
the Church, were greatly wanted. It must be in this capacity that 
I must dedicate myself. 

I pleaded against it with a trembling heart. Papa would not 
wish it, I was sure. 

Sister Offenbach, with a smile, produced the last letter she had 
received from him, evidently in answer to one from herself, in 
which she had predicted that I should soon wish “ to marry and go 
abroad,” after the customs of the people among whom I now live, 
The Lot is never mentioned to strangers. ‘Papa expressed his 
thankfulness that I was finding a suitable sphere for my abilities 
(always my abilities !), and was quite content that I should conform 
entirely to the customs of the excellent people among whom I was 
placed. There was not a word of any desire to see me, or to know 
the one whose life should be joined to mine. 

It was like a blow that partly stunned me; tili now I did so be- 
lieve in papa’s love for me; even now I do not disbelieve it. | 
pleaded with her, but more faintly now, that the idea of a marriage 
without love is altogether repugnant to me. She answered that 
among the people whom I was now about to join, all passionate 
attachments are looked upon as mere ebullitions of selfishness in 
another form. The truest and most enduring love is founded on 
esteem, and the husband who would be especially selected for me, 
would be worthy of my esteem, and would not fail to win it. He 
would be one of those who desire to devote themselves, with all 
they have and are, to God’s service, and he would look upon me, 
not as worldly bridegrooms look upon their self-chosen brides, but 
as Isaac looked upon Rebecca when he took her into his dead 
mother’s tent, and deemed it the only fitting shrine for Heaven's 
latest and most precious gift. 

I did not like the idea I told her; I could not bear to think of 
it, or to realise it to myself, and I even ventured to remind her of 
her own case. It is well known that Sister Offenbach in her youth 
begged to be excused from entering the Matrimonial Lottery, feel- 
ing, as she then said, that her vocation was for a single life, and I 
found out the reason of this vocation of hers months ago, for my 
own heart showed it to me. 

A faint flush came into her face, and her dear old eyes grew 
dim with memories of the past, but she answered bravely that I 
must be stronger than she had been, and win a higher place for 
mm both here and hereafter. Moreover, that the department mn 
which single sisters may labour with advantage to themselves and 
others, was not then overstocked as it is now. 
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I had made a great effort in reminding her of what I felt and 
knew to be her own history. I was troubled, and just then I could 
say no more. 

She went on to remind me of the sad result which so often 
follows the kind of unions that the world calls love-matches, 

uoting one well-known case after another with an ease and 
cer that showed her to be well read in current gossip and 
newspaper literature, in spite of her seclusion from the world. Then 
she turned to marriages by Lot, and asked me whether I had known 
or heard of one that was not perfectly happy. 

They appeared to be so, I answered. 

They were really so, she quickly rejoined, and such a ning 
as unhappiness or discontent resulting from a marriage by Lot ha 
never been known, and never would be. What God did, He did 
well. 

She touched my arm, and told me to observe how accurately 
joint was fitted to joint, that all might work together with comfort 
and advantage. 

I did not care for this analogy ; my mind seemed to be closed 

inst her arguments, and I begged to be allowed to withdraw 
altogether from the offer that I had made. 

I could do so, she said, but after I had put my hand to the 
plough and turned back again, I should lose the esteem and con- 
sideration of the Herrnhutters, and my home at the Single Sisters’ 
House would not be so pleasant as it had been. If I really wished 
to live out a lonely and disappointed life, perhaps it would be 
better for me to live it out in the world, though she hardly knew 
what to advise me for-the best, since it was evident to her that 
some peculiar trials, into the nature of which she did not inquire, 
would await me at home. 

“Peculiar trials!” My heart filled up the blank, oh, so dis- 
mally. But what could I say? I faintly repeated to her my one 
peat argument against a Herrnhutter marriage, that I had no 
ove to give, and that, according to my ideas, such a union would 
be unhallowed and revolting. 

She smiled with gentle superiority at my unformed notions of 
the higher life and the nobler love, assuring me that Heaven itself 
Was responsible for the happiness of a marriage which it had 
specially ordained; and that all our human experience goes to 
prove that the purest happiness springs from conformity to God’s 
will, and abnegation of our own selfish desires. 

She quoted instance after instance in one perpetual round, until 
I felt giddy. 

Tn the end I wrote my name upon a slip of paper, as she 

ted, and immediately felt that I had been a weak fool, and 
have gone on feeling so ever since. 
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XVIII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY LOUIS LUDWIG (TRANSLATED). 


My name is Louis Ludwig. Both my parents died before J 
was two years old, and asI was altogether without female relations 
I enjoyed the unusual advantage of being brought up in a Single 
Brethren’s House, without any interference from the sex P as 
caused the fall of man and shut the gates of Eden upon our race. 
The safe and happy home thus assigned me by Providence was 
situated in Germany, about two miles from Proanit, on the 
northern side of the Austrian empire, where our people have a 
large and flourishing settlement; two of my uncles Pi lived for 
more than half a century in the Single Brethren’s House there, 
and to their unceasing care I owe the careful training and educa- 
tion that I received; not that I ever wished to cleave, after the 
manner of worldly persons, to those who are my kinsmen according 
to the flesh; all the teaching of the Brethren being to the effect 
that such preferences partake of the nature of sin, and that our 
hearts must be offered whole and entire to God and to his Church 
without any selfish reservations or carnal preferences. From my 
earliest years I was trained to habits of study and of unquestioning 
obedience, the one bright hope set before me being that I might 
hereafter be called to some holy office, either to labour among the 
heathen or to devote myself to the Church’s service in some Euro- 
pean country. But first of all I knew that the flesh must be com- 
pletely subdued to the spirit, so that my heart should own no 
choice, and should be content in accepting the direction of the 
Church and of the Church’s Lord. 

The great efforts of the brethren were of course directed against 
the snares that are usually thought to beset inexperienced youth; 
it is well known by all persons in the least acquainted with the 
manners of our people, that amongst us the two sexes are kept as 
entirely separate as possible, except in the case of married persons; 
nevertheless, it was not possible for us either to walk abroad for 
the sake of health, or to attend the public services of religion for 
our souls’ salvation, without encountering some of those feminine 

lances by means of which so much sin and misery has been sown 
Cesadlonss upon the field of the world. In the case of meeting any 
inmates of the ladies’ school near us, or of the Single Sisters’ 
Houses, of which there are two in this settlement, I have been 
accustomed always to repeat a certain form of invocation, which I 
have found a most sure and excellent protection against all evil 
influences; the words being these : 
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“Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity |” 

In our chapel one of the brethren fastened a small piece of 
white paper to the wall on our side, desiring that all our eyes 
should be fixed upon it when the tramp of feet upon the opposite 
side gave notice that the sisters were entering. In some pro- 
feasedly Christian Churches, I am told, that the whole congrega- 
tion is mixed, without any distinction except the paltry one of 
rank, but I find it hard to believe this, and rather incline to the 
idea that my credulity has been in part imposed upon, and that 
the statement is erroneous; for a “ro. together of young men 

and maidens would be in the p ger egree objectionable, and 
would tend to convert a temple of public worship into a place of 
soul-ensnaring observations, and of mutual looks, and wishes for 
fuller acquaintance, inspired by sin itself in the guise of Christian 
love. My knowledge of the enemy’s tactics is only theoretical, 
for from my earliest youth I have been carefully defended against 
all possible attacks of this kind, and have even put on superfluous 
armour against dangers that are unknown to me except by name. 
Two years ago, in the heat of a fervid summer, the well belonging 
to the Single Brethren’s House became quite dry, and as the same 
thing happened to several other wells in the neighbourhood, an 
aged woman was engaged to bring a supply of drinking water to 

e different houses. It seemed strange to me, and scarcely right, 
to see her passing through our courts and passages, and for some 
days I never failed to repeat the invocation each time that I met 
her, “Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity!” But at 
length our reverend superior excused me from this observance by 
teason of the eighty years which weighed upon the female in 

uestion, and of the necessity for her presence among us during a 
ew minutes of each day. 

My friend, Paul Nonderheim, who was brought up with me in 
the Single Brethren’s House, is a lamentable instance of the hold 
which Satan may gain upon a heart that has struggled hard to be 
free from his toils. He has not enjoyed advantages similar to 
those that fell to my lot, for his mother is still living, and he has 
besides two sisters, in whose society he has been in the habit of 
pending some hours of every week. They professedly belong to 

congregation of Herrnhutters; but one of the sisters became 
engaged after a worldly fashion, and without any reference to the 
decision of the Lot, a state of things which is too often winked at 
amongst us, on account of the laxity of church government, and 
of the worldly customs that have gained ground in our midst. 

‘his was bad enough, but there was worse to come, for Paul, by 
Wisiting his mother and sisters, became acquainted with a sister of 

young man who was soon to idsseon’ Ei brother-in-law ; and 
May—voL. CXLVI. NO. DXCIII. 2 M 
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although Paul, like myself, was bound and dedicated to the work 
of the ministry, an ayo; pays followed that was utterly un. 
sanctioned by the great Will to which we submit all the affairs of 
life, more especially those that are of a peculiarly solemn and im. 
portant nature. It was in vain that aan with Paul, and 
afterwards urged upon our superior the necessity of abiding by 
our rules, and of excluding him from the ministry if he persisted 
in setting our regulations at defiance, and in thus substituting the 
weak and wavering desires of a mortal for the will of Heaven, 
Our Church has fallen upon evil days, and the censure or ridicule 
of the world has such influence, that our most valuable and distin. 
guishing laws are given up in favour of individual dissenters from 
them. Surely there is something very much to be deplored in 
this. 

For myself, I am determined to abide in all things by the 
Church’s rule, and yet the deceitfulness of the human heart is such, 
that I feel almost ready to complain because that very rule obliges 
me now to take a step which is distasteful to me! One month 
ago I had the great and unexpected delight of receiving my call, 
and of knowing that I have been chosen to labour among the 
Herrnhutters, either in Europe or in one of our missionary settle 
ments, according to the will of Heaven, which will be presently 
inquired, after our usual manner. My happiness would have been 
almost too great had it not been checked by the consideration that 
our Church will now require me to marry; and if I were to allow 
myself to find any fault with our rules and regulations, this would 
certainly be a time in which I should be tempted to do so, for it 
seems almost hard that I cannot be permitted to dedicate myself 
with all I have and am, to the sole duties in which I take deiight, 
and that a new mode of life, new duties, and even new affections, 
must be taken up as well. However, it is not for me to complain 
of laws by which I am pledged to abide, and which are framed by 
the dictates of the highest and most far-reaching wisdom; and of 
course I at once referred to the decision of the Lot, with very 
little hope of even a brief delay before the time when I should be 
exposed to new trials in an utterly unknown form. An answer 
was speedily received, and I could but express my wish to abide 
by the decrees of Infinite Wisdom, and to give up my dear com- 
panions in the Single Brethren’s House, and seek out the wife 
who had been chosen for me, in the full belief that her character 
would in some way act as a wholesome corrective to mine, and 
that if my path to heaven were thus to be beset with added trials 
it would surely end in added glory. The wife whom Providence 
has chosen for me is at present living in the Single Sisters’ House 


at Oak Brook in England, and her name is Priscilla Lawford. 
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XIX. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD. 


Arter I had signed the paper which Sister Offenbach gave 
me, I felt like one who has done something very strange in a 
dream, and tries in vain to disconnect it from his waking thoughts, 
and from the ordinary routine of his life. At every point the 
‘thought would reach me that I had made myself a slave to an in- 
stitution which had in my eyes but little sacredness, and in which 
I found it impossible fully to believe as a direct manifestation of 
‘the divine will. But the sisters all treated me with additional 
consideration and respect; I was admitted to certain religious 
services from which I had been excluded until now, and the cere- 
mony of my reception among the Herrnhutters was performed, 
which, however, took so little hold upon my memory, that I onl 
recal a great deal of music and singing, and an address in which 
was specially referred to, and a kiss that I received upon one 
cheek, I rea ly do not know from whom, it seemed as if my mind 
were absent from the ceremony, and my body only were present 
at it. 

Then there came a little breathing space, and as everything 
went on much as usual, I began to hope that my case would be 
one of those in which months and even years elapse before the 
Lot makes its decision; and a distant prospect of this event was 
so much pleasanter than a nearer one, that I began again to be 
busy in idle hours, weaving pictures of a new life amidst strange 
scenery, where Nature should wear unknown aspects, and where 
among a newly civilised people I might read truths as yet only 

at, from “the marvellous heart of man, that strange and 
mystic scroll.” And these images grew before the eyes of my 
mind, until the midsummer brightness that still shone around me 
seemed only a reflection of the fuller sunlight that falls upon dis- 
tant shores; and the trees only suggested to me the glories of 
tropical foliage, and at night my eyes would turn towards the 
horizon, numbering the unseen constellations beneath it that never 
mse on these latitudes, and picturing a sky that should be bright 
with the splendours of the southern crown, and with the seven 
Great stars of the Cross. I was not now, however, allowed so 
time for mere idle dreaming, the sisters counting me as one 
of themselves, and finding new duties and responsibilities for me; 
I must say that the view which I thus gained of the inner 
working of the Herrnhutter oyster, led me to the conclusion that 
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a considerable amount of secret and jesuitical management jg 
connected with it. 

We were now in the August of one of the finest summers that 
I can remember, scarcely marred by a passing thunder cloud 
with only the warning given by the shortening Save to remind us 
of the lapse of time. I had conducted the morning service in our 
Prayer Hall (usually called the morning blessing), a duty that 
now frequently devolved upon me, and was gathering up the books 
and re-arranging the furniture of the Prayer Hall, when I received 
a message from Sister Offenbach that she desired to speak with me 
alone, in her own room. 

In that pleasant little sanctuary I found her, with a smile upon 
her face that looked like the reflection of good news. 

“Thave great tidings for you, indeed, dear Priscilla,” she began, 
taking up a letter that was lying upon the table, beside the open 
post-bag; “ you have been chosen as the wife of a young man of 
unusual promise, destined for the ministry, and sure to become 
hereafter a man of note in the church; one of those of whom we 
may say as of St. John the Baptist, that he was dedicated to God's 
service from the moment when he was called into being; one of 
those who are more especially set aside and consecrated, who have 
received a call higher than any that the Church can utter, and 
have gladly risen up, and left all, to respond to it.” 

I was troubled, and I could not answer her. It was not the 
trouble of Mary, when the angel brought her the glad tidings that 
her heart refused to realise all at once; it was rather the distress 
that fell upon the prophet’s servant, when he knew that his sin had 
found him out. I had done wrong in allowing myself to be per- 
suaded to enter the Lot; I knew that it was wrong at the time, 
but not as I knew it now that the consequences were falling 
on me. 

“You would like of course to see the letter,” Sister Offenbach 
resumed; “here it is, with the passage marked that refers to you 
—read it, my dear.” 

Ah, what a rush of happy memories came back to me as she 
spoke—memories that had been lying underneath the still smooth 
surface of my daily life, always tinging my thoughts, and now 
sweeping away as with a sudden flood the consciousness of 
oa: and again I was standing in the leafy solitudes of the 

alk, and those few moments into which the ogre of a lile- 
time had been concentrated were falling through the glass of 
time. Till now I had not wilfully separated myself from the 
past ; but now I had made it a sin to indulge in the only happl- 
ness that was left me—the happiness of recalling and yey 
that time, and dwelling on it moment by moment, till it shone 
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through the grey veil of the present, and I lived and moved in it 
: more. 

ars will read it for you,” Sister Offenbach continued, in answer 
to my dumb refusal. 

It was cruel of her, I thought. It was like teading the death- 
warrant to a condemned wretch, who knows the one fatal fact, and 
would fain escape further hearing of it. She carefully wiped her 

les, and began in a cheerful tone: 

«J think that in some of my former letters I must have men- 
tioned the name of Brother Louis Ludwig, who has resided from 
his infancy in the Single Brethren’s House here. It is more than 
probable that I have spoken of him, for though he is quite a young 

he is old in the gifts and graces which should distinguish a 
candidate for the ministry, and we look upon him as a type of the 
Herrnhutter of olden time, now, alas! so seldom to be met with, 
who has renounced all self-seeking, and given himself up without 
reserve to do the will of the Church and of the Church’s Lord. 

ted in infancy from all the closer ties of family and kindred, 

he has been wena A up under especial guidance in our Single 
Brethren’s House, and the circumstance of his having been cut off, 
as it were, from all home influences, gave us the greatest hope that 
we should be able to mould him in our own ways, and after our 
own fashions. He proved an apter pupil than we had dared to 
expect, and from his earliest years his heart has been given to the 
Church’s interests. It is said of him that he never cared for the 
ama amusements of children, but always occupied himself in 
leisure hours with plans for spreading and building up our Brother- 
hood. His youth and early life reminded us of the accounts given 
of Zinzendorf, and we have the most confident hope that his call 
to the ministry will be followed by a career of exceptional piety 
and devotedness to the work. As he has been so entirely secluded 
from female society, we feared that he might make some objection 
to our rule, which requires him to marry without delay after re- 
ne his call; but for him it was enough to know that this is 
the rule of the Church, and whatever he felt, he expressed his 
willingness to obey it at once. Accordingly, we applied to the 
on the evening of the same day, and the name drawn was 
that of one of the inmates of the Single Sisters’ House at Oak 
Brook—Priscilla Lawford. We beg to offer our most earnest con- 
ulations to her, assuring her that she is called to no common 

Sy the wife of Louis Ludwig, and believing that in days to 

me his name will be enshrined among the annals of the Church, 
with the names of those who have especially devoted themselves to 
interests here on earth.” 
“So you see, dear Priscilla,” Sister Offenbach resumed, smooth- 
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ing the large foreign letter-paper into its creases again with ap. 
preciatory pats, “ you see that you have been called to a very high 
position in the Church as the wife of such a man as this. Such 
genuine piety and self-renunciation are rare in these days—too 
rare for our Brotherhood ever to pass them over, and it is evident 
that Mr. Ludwig’s name is already known and honoured. Let me 
be the first to congratulate you in person, as this good man has 
already done by letter.” 

But a horror of great darkness had fallen on me, and the cheer- 
ing tones of her voice made it seem more dismal still. I was to 
encounter a fate that my heart revolted from, but even that did 
not seem so dreadful as to hear it talked over with smiles and con- 

tulations. 

“Don’t speak of it so,” I implored her, “ but give me time to 
think; it is so soon, so sudden!” 

“The time is always quite uncertain,” she answered, gently, 
“and these announcements must necessarily be sudden. I would 
have tried to prepare you for it if I had known that it would have 
startled you so much. You look quite pale; sit still in this room, 
and look over the letter at your leisure; perhaps the heat is affect- 
_ing you, as well as the unexpected news.” 

She opened the window, and moved an easy-chair close beside 
it, inviting me in her kind and motherly way to take this place. I 
felt stunned and bewildered, my head swam, I was not sure where 
I was, or that the things I saw around me were really there ; but 
in a convent the instinct of obedience is a strong one, and I moved 
to the window, feeling like one who walks in darkness and has to 
grope his way. 

“There, now you look quite comfortable,” Sister Offenbach 
cheerfully declared. “TI will leave you for a little while to think 
over your new prospects. If the spirit is only willing, the flesh 
will soon be stronger.” And with this word she left me. 

The warm breath of an August morning came fluttering in at 
the window, and the great dark leaves of the ivy tapped and 
rattled against the pane; some of them had been bruised 1n closing 
the window, and the peculiar smell of these leaves affected me 
strangely, making me think in some way of influences that are 
around us—not to be shut out, not to be escaped from. I shall 
never be able to endure that scent again; it seemed part of my 
trouble, I cannot tell how, or why. Bees buzzed and glittered in 
the sunny morning air; the whole insect world was awake, and 
aimlessly busy, darting wings spangled the shadows, or hung 
poised upon the sunbeams; everything was alert and happy, 
and I was so still, and dazed, and stupefied. Through all this 
torpor, however, I saw one thing very clearly, in a kind of cold 
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pitiless light against a dull, dim background, . I saw that I had 

myself in the pores not of any individual person, but of a 

m, and a merciless one. A good one in its way, no doubt; 

but though bad systems may be unmerciful, good ones are more 
so, And with this thought there swelled up in my mind a 

sionate determination to break the chain that I had so foolishly 

forged for myself. Could I not leave the Sisters’ House, openly 

orin secret? Not without money; but for that I could write to 


Pepe telling him everything, and begging him to help me. 
ed 


o not know whether hours, or only minutes, glided by while 
I was revolving in my mind my chances of escape; but a light 
tap at the door roused me to the recollection of the present mo- 
ment, and a face appeared that at the first instant I scarcely recog- 
nised, for the mists of a painful reverie were upon my eyes, and 
the familiar features were transfigured by a glow of sudden ha 
iness. It was Lucy Wilcox, now a received sister like myself, 
who had entered the Lot about a week or ten days previously. 
“May I come in, Priscilla?” she asked, hesitatingly. “ Sister 
Offenbach said you did not wish to be disturbed, but I did so want 
to tell you how glad I am that you have been chosen for such a 
man as Mr. Ludwig seems to be. I have been hearing so 
much about him.” 
“Do they all know about it?” I asked, wearily. In a convent 
secrecy is the first and great commandment; no matter whether a 
jece of information is really of importance, or is altogether 


_ trivial, always make a secret of it. This rule is stringent, though 


unwritten. 

“Oh dear,no! Iam the only one who has been told, and can’t 
“ guess why ? Because I have been chosen too! Only think, 

have not been a fortnight in the Lot, and you have not been a 
month, and some have to wait for years before their turn comes,” 

«And who are you to marry?” I asked, wondering with a kind 
of listless wonder to see that ee was so happy. 

“Oh, no one with attainments like Mr. Ludwig’s, but still one 
who has given himself altogether to good works, His name is 
Cuno, and he is to be a simple missionary, just an unordained 
worker; he has had his call, and it is to Greenland. Qh, Priscilla, 
can you fancy me in a sealskin dress, teaching a row of little Green- 
landers, in a schoolroom built of snow?” And Lucy laughed 
merrily at this picture of her future self. 

“And shall you really like it ?” I asked again. 

“Oh, yes, I have always wished to be a missionary, and it seems 
such a great thing to carry the tidings of salvation to the ends of 

earth, as one may say, for Uppernavik is the most northern 
town in the world. And a complete change is always nice, though 
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I shall be very sorry, of course, to leave the sisters here. And] 
think it will be nice to have a husband, don’t you ?” 

“Perhaps they have made a mistake, and it is you who are 
chosen for Mr. Ludwig, Lucy,” I suggested, by way of reply. 

“Oh, please don’t say that, it does not seem nght; I have made 
up my mind what John Cuno will be like, and I feel to belong to 
him already. I have been chosen for him from all eternity you 
know, or the Lot would not have selected me.” 

“ Perhaps two or three others have been chosen for him from 
all eternity,” I remarked. 

“ That 1s quite possible,” Lucy answered simply; “ our brethren 
must always re-marry after a death, but I will take care of what- 
ever portion of his life I am appointed to share. Poor John, he 
will be so sorry if he loses me!” 

Sister Offenbach now came into the room. 

“ Mutual congratulations, I suppose ?” she asked, smilingly. 

“ Yes, indeed,” Lucy promptly answered; “‘ we feel that we 
were called and predestined to this fate, and we rise up and 
obey the call with joy.” 

“That is well, Go now, dear Lucy, and be looking over your 
wardrobe ; your strongest and warmest things will be suitable for 
the voyage, and you must have a Greenland outfit as well. See 
to the covers and fastenings of your boxes, for the time is short.” 

As soon as we were alone, Sister Offenbach took my hand and 
softly caressed it, saying something the while about the excellent 
a that were opening to me; her words buzzed in my ear 
ike the buzzing of the bees, conveying no definite meaning, but 
seeming to repeat a dismal refrain. All at once something grew 
too hard for me to bear it any longer, I do not know whether it 
was the bright sunshine of the outer world, or the congratulatory 
sound of Sister Offenbach’s voice, or something that was going on 
in my own mind ; but, whatever it was, it impelled me to speak, 
and to break through this miserable pretence. In another moment 
I found myself standing up and speaking earnestly to Sister 
Offenbach, feeling surprised at myself all the time, and wondering 
where my sudden access of courage had come from. I reminded 
her that I had been sent to the Single Sisters’ House with very 
little knowledge of its rules and regulations, I might almost say 
with none at ai, and that I had been obliged either toenter the 
Lot or to give up my one slender chance of remaining 1 8 
friendly ud protecting home. I told her that I had not con- 
templated the possibility of being so soon selected by the Lot, 
since in so many instances whole years elapse between the time of 
entering and the time of selection, and that the idea given me of 


Mr, Ludwig had prejudiced me against him, and against thes 
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marriages. I ed her to help me, and to make some excuse 
for me ; 1 even asked her to send me home, for the idea of livin 
with mamma grew suddenly tolerable to me, in comparison wi 
the life that was before me. Sister Offenbach listened patiently, 
and when I had concluded she once more took my hand in hers. 
“J was quite prepared for something of this sort,” she said, 
kindly, “ because you have not had the privilege of being brought 
up from childhood by Herrnhutters; you see how yy and 


conscientiously our system is embraced by those who, like Lucy, 


have enjoyed this great advantage. No drawback has ever yet 


attended our system of marriage, and I trust and believe that it 
will continue to present to the world one great instance that a 
ial providence does really regulate the course of human events. 
My advice to you is to dismiss all painful thoughts and memories 
from your mind, to believe that Providence has done all thin 
well in making this selection, and to wait until time has fully 
or disproved this belief, before you complain.” 
“But when time has fully disproved it, complaint will come too 
” I remonstrated. 

“Be assured that this can never happen at all,” she answered, 
confidently. ‘All the promises are yea and amen——” And 
she continued to prove, from some premises of her own, or of the 
Herrnhutters, that my lot, as Mr. Ludwig’s wife, was fixed and 
settled, and was to be a peculiarly happy one. 

As soon as she left me, I wrote a letter that I had been men- 
tally planning, and * eae it myself. I begged to be released from 
the customs of the Herrnhutters, or at least from this one, to which 
I had conformed under the pressure of such unusual circumstances, 
I pleaded for myself with half coherent words, for the letter was 
necessarily written and sent off in haste, and I waited with 
trembling anxiety for the answer. 





XX. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD. 


Four days went by, and I submitted passively to the new 
position in which I found myself placed, as the selection made by 
the Lot became gradually known among our community. Day 
by day I waited for the letter that would surely respond to my 
ae for help and guidance. I had acted unwisely in entering 
he Lot, but then I was very young, and I had been placed in 
aircumstances that were not of my seeking, and that had almost 
compelled me to take this step. I could not believe that any 
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father would disregard an appeal like mine, made in the very 
crisis of a fate that he had ignorantly brought upon his daughter. 
and I endured the flutter of pleased surprise that went on around 
me, and the little stream of contented chatter in which Lucy 
ceaselessly indulged, still ue the hours from post-time to 
post-time, and feeling sure that help must be at hand. 

It was quite time for an answer to have arrived, supposing that 
nothing unusual had happened to delay it; and though I would 
not give up my confident belief, I was beginning to feel some- 
thing like the failing of a great hope, when I received from Sister 
Offenbach an invitation, as formally worded as if I had been 
merely a neighbour or an acquaintance, requesting me to take tea 
with her in her own room at six o'clock. 1 knew enough of con- 
vent tactics to be aware that some very special meeting was 
implied in this invitation; possibly my father had written to 
Sister Offenbach, promising to be with us that very evening, or 
his letter had contained some instructions which would free me 
from the intolerable bond that presscd closer and closer as day by 
day went by. Sister Offenbach would try to persuade me to 
refuse this chance of life and liberty, as if any persuasion that she 
could use, or any terror at her command, could turn my eyes away 
from this last hope ! 

The chill of a forefelt disappointment fell upon me, and Lucy 
Wilcox, bright with a whole world of happy expectations, was 
the one to bring it to me. She showed me a note precisely similar 
to the one that I had received, except that her name was sub- 
stituted for mine, and she pointed out the similarity with a glow- 
ing face and shining eyes. Oh! why was not I born and reared a 
Herrnhutter, a being whose every thought and feeling is as wholly 
at the disposal of the Divine Will, as was Abraham’s when he 
took the knife to slay his son? 

The day wore on, and Sister Veronica, who presided over that 
portion of the Sisters’ House to which Lucy and I belonged, came 
to seek us out, and to see that our attire was in all respects fault- 
less, and as becoming as it could be made in a convent, where 
worldly fashions are not studied, and are indeed unknown, or only 
guessed at. We both knew what this care and attention signilied ; 
we were to make a good impression upon Sister Offenbach’s ex- 
pected guests, that they might not be disposed to find any fault 
with the decision made by the Lot. Sister Veronica passed me 
over with a few hints about the disposal of my hair, and then 
turned to Lucy, complaining that her appearance was childish 
compared with mine, although we were both eighteen years of 


« John won't mind,” Lucy answered, simply. 
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“You must not allow yourself to speak of Mr. Cuno in that 
way,” Sister Veronica observed reprovingly. “ Among our people 
familiarities before marriage are not permitted. Take off that 
pinafore ; girls of your age do not generally wear them, and it is 
time for you to put away childish things.” 

Lucy meckly obeyed. 

“ And your hair ought to be turned up with a comb,” Sister 
Veronica continued, gathering up a large handful of it as she 
spoke; “ those curls look so frivolous, hanging all about your neck 
and ears.” 

But when the soft brown curls were held away, much of Lucy’s 
gitlish beauty departed with them, and the sister let them fall 

in with a discontented expression. 

“We must let them be for the present,” she remarked. “ As 
soon as you are married you should brush them straight, and twist 
up your hair; and a neat cap with a quilled border is generally 
considered suitable for our married sisters.” 

She took out a bunch of keys, and unlocked a drawer in a chest 
that stood in the corner of the room, Lucy meanwhile saying 
something inaudible to me, with four expressive jerks of her head. 
“Taps on high curs!” I vaguely guessed, and then as the keys 
antied steadily Lucy ventured to articulate, “ Perhaps John likes 
curls !” 

Sister Veronica now produced a very handsome pearl necklace, 
the property of the convent, looking hesitatingly from one to the 
other of us, for it was seldom that two sisters were chosen by the 
Lot at precisely the same time, and only one set of ornaments had 
been provided for these occasions. Lucy looked admiringly at the 
large clear pendants, but immediately resigned them to me. 

“T think Priscilla wants them more than I do,” she declared, 
with a last glance in their direction. “ Her face seems to want 
setting off and lighting up.” 

But I pushed them away, for the touch of them seemed like the 
touch of death; and when Lucy was sure that I really disliked 
them, she willingly consented to let the glistening spheres lie on 
her soft round neck. Her face thus framed, looked exceedingly 
pretty, though it was only the beauty of youth, and of joyful ex- 
pectation, Presently we were called to the other part of the house, 
and to Sister Offenbach’s room. It was quite a journey to traverse 
the long passages and winding stairs, and while I lingered over 
the first few steps, Lucy hurried on and disapyeated. I know 
now how a criminal feels on his way to execution; I can realise 
the numbing sense of despair, the quiet and mechanical treading 
of the path that leads to death. At the door of Sister Offenbach’s 
toom I found Lucy, kneeling upon the mat, and asI came up 
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wo be she hastily rose and whispered excitedly, “Tve seen 
ohn 

I opened the door and saw exactly opposite to it a young man 
with a prim neat-featured face, a pink complexion, and curly red 
hair. He wore a clerical dress, rather painful in its preciseness; 
his waistcoat buttons were uncompromisingly orthodox, and the 
ends of his necktie looked as if they had a purpose. Lucy walked 
timidly up to him with a heightened colour, and placed her hand 
in his; he rose and stiffly bowed to her. All this passed in two 
or three moments. In the next, Sister Offenbach, who had been 
sitting by the window, got up with a reproof upon her brow and 
tongue: 

“You forget yourself, Lucy, you should wait to be introduced; 
this is Mr. et » 

This was a large brown man, considerably older than the one 
for whom Lucy had mistaken him, rather clumsy and plebeian 
in appearance, but with a kindly and well-meaning expression, 
Lucy turned to him with downcast eyes and a troubled face, while 
I was being introduced to Mr. Ludwig, who had politely resigned 
her, and was calmly surveying me. 

“Tt to me is equal,” he was good enough to say, in reply to 
Sister Offenbach’s apologies for Lucy’s mistake, whereat she looked 
at him inquiringly, wondering, I suppose, at his exceeding candour. 
She went on talking in her nice way, to take off some of the em- 
barrassment of the situation, and then she rang a hand-bell for tea, 
which was brought in by two sisters, who from time to time 
levelled a critical glance at our guests, and at my demeanour and 
Lucy’s. 

Lucy sat at the tea-table with a flushed and averted face, pick- 
ing nervously at some fruit upon her plate, and doing everything 
with it except eating it, John all the while looking at her with 
admiring wonder, and awkwardly edging his chair first round the 
corner of the table and then back again to get a better view of 
her; he talked to her from time to time af an accent which 
showed that though he might be of German extraction he had 
been brought up in Yorkshire. He told her that Lucy was a 
pretty “ne-am,” and like herself—I think he said “ yoursen” for 
2 a he looked and spoke his honest admiration of her 

roadly and openly, answering Sister Offenbach with his mouth 
full of tea-cake, <a she asked him about his past labours and 
future prospects. 

“ Aw was a rare late ’un,” he assured her with a buttery gm, 
“ aw couldn’t learn lessons fast, try as aw would, but at long last 
they’n turned me out, warranted fit to teach the Greenlanders if 
aw can do nout else, and if this little ’un "ll set her mind to put 
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up wi me, there won’t be a happier man than me in all they 

northern seas.” 

And down came a great brown paw on Lucy’s shrinking hand. 

Mr. Ludwig did not speak much to me, but looked at me with 
g curious air of resignation, and of “ bearing all things;” when he 
did speak, he strung words together in the odd way of the Ger- 
mans, who seem to make new words by joining old ones, and from 
one or two questions that Sister Offenbach asked, it was evident 
that she did not think his English good enough to fit him for 
the work of the ministry in places where the English tongue is 

ken. 

“JT suppose your call is not likely to be to any part of this 
country?” she inquired. 

“ The so-wide-world is all the same to me,” he answered; “I 
speak three tongues—the German, the French, and the English, 
and one as good as the others.” 

“ Ah, they’s wonderful heads that can hold all that.” 

This tribute came from John. 

“Yes, I doubt not that the gift of tongues is even now accorded 
to such as seek it with earnest faith,” Sister Offenbach remarked. 

“ Aw’d be welly content wi’ one tongue, if aw had the [right 
use on’t, but it se-ams to get stuck fast when aw want it to run 
on agate, and tell what aw feel.” 

And honest John looked tenderly at Lucy. I found that in his 
dialect welly means nearly, or perhaps well-nigh. 

“The use-most-right of the tongue is to praise the Lord,” Mr. 
arg proclaimed, as if telling us something that we did not 

ow. , 

And again Sister Offenbach scrutinised him with half-closed 
es, as if not quite able to understand his drift and character. 
gathered from the conversation that Mr. Cuno had been a very 

backward scholar at one of the Yorkshire schools in which the 

sons of Herrnhutters receive the first part of their education, that 
he had never, in fact, got beyond his elementary training, and had 
been of late years employed as an assistant in the home missions, 
continuing his studies in his leisure time with some vague hope of 
fitting himself for the ministry. There was no probability that in 
his case this hope could ever « fulfilled, but his zeal and single- 
ness of purpose had been noted, and he had received his call to 

bour, as an unordained missionary, among the Esquimaux. Mr. 

Ludwig, on the contrary, was considered clever, and was said to 

possess the genuine Herrnhutter spirit, not very common in these 

modern times, whereby self is utterly annihilated, and the Church’s 
interests are all in all. 

The sound of the bell for evening service had never been so 
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welcome to me as when it broke up our party, but through the 
half hour that followed no word of the service reached the ears of 
my understanding, only some breath of consolation was borne to 
me upon the deep tones of the grand organ, which seemed to come 
from some region far beyond the shallow waves of earthly sorrow, 
and to promise me at some time and in some way deliverance from 
my trouble. Papa would wnite, oe me from my odious 
bond, this is how I interpreted the breath of hope and promise 
that came to me, upborne on those great waves of music. 

After service, rt lingered in the garden for a few moments’ 
conversation with Lucy before I went in doors and retired for the 
night. 

s? Dear Priscilla,” Lucy began, “I am so sorry, I was g9 
ashamed at my mistake; how nice Mr. Ludwig looked, and how 
happy you will be with him!” 

“Don’t you like your own fate?” I asked, drearily. 

“Oh yes, I begin to like it; John is thoroughly good, and he 
begins to be fond of me. But Mr. Ludwig is superior in every 
way; he is so clever, and seems to say everything so exactly right, 
po | then the very look of him——” 

“Well, Lucy, I wish you had been intended for him,” I could 
not help saying. 

“ Oh, no, no; you make me feel how wrong I am ; the Lot does 
all things well, and I shall find my happiness in abiding by it.” 

With this we went in doors. 

One of the sisters was waiting for me with a message from 
Sister Offenbach, who had received a letter concerning me by 
that evening’s post, and wished to speak with me alone. Was 


the promise fulfilled already, and had the hour of my deliverance 
struck? 
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CASSIO IN HIS CUPS. 


Cassio is very far gone in his cups when he desires the com- 

y to take notice that he is not drunk. His tipsiness is in the 
est and deprecating stage. He maunders and moralises. He 
is prayerful and practical by turns. But of all things he is earnest 
that his boon companions should believe him sober. “Do not 
think, gentlemen, I am drunk;—this is my ancicnt;—this is ny 
right hand, and this is my left hand:—I am not drunk now; 
can stand well enough [here, on the stage, of course he stumbles ], 
and speak well enough” [and here, on the stage, of course he 
hiccoughs and is double-tongued ]. 

Drunk as a lord, he would fain be thought sober as a judge. 
And that last phrase is suggestive of the story told by Dean 
Ramsay of Lord Rockville, a Scotch judge, who is said* to have 
adorned the bench by the dignified manliness of his appearance 
and polished urbanity of his manners, and who was “distin- 

ished in his day by his ability and decorum,”—that, like most 

wyers of his time, he took his glass freely, and once gave a 
whimsical account, before he was advanced to the bench, of his 
having fallen upon his face, after making too free with the bottle. 
Upon his appearing rather late at a convivial club with a most 
tueful expression of countenance, and on being asked what was 
the matter, he answered with great solemnity, “Gentlemen, I 
have just met with the most extraordinary adventure that ever 
occurred to a human being. As I was walking along the Grass- 
market, all of a sudden the street rose and struck me on the face.” 

Readers who are conversant with our periodical literature ma 
be reminded here of Mr. Godfrey Turner’s “ Something the 
Matter with the Gas”—the dazed narrator of which is very much 
in the Scotch judge’s state of civilisation, as Dr. Maginn would 
have called it. ‘That narrator has to report, that immediately 
on going up-stairs to join the ladies, a very strange condition of 
the atmosphere in the drawing-room was perceptible. A mist, 
almost a fog, filled the room, and not only obscured, but distorted 
the forms of the guests, the sumptuous furniture, and all the 
objects that were there; and this mist was accompanied by a heat 
andahum. The derangement of the gas began to show itself by 
jumping—and anon a rotatory action set in, lasting some six or 
7 minutes, at the end of which time somebody fell over a chair. 

rom the fact of my having to get up again, I concluded that 


———— 





* In the Douglas’ Peerage, i. 22. 
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this must have been myself. I was quite right: it was.—P 
really should not have gas in their houses.” , = 

Your friend, Mr. Pukey, as embodied by an anonymous essayist, 
complains of his digestion, because, dining the other day quite 
alone with old Yellowgills—on “ bit of salmon, lobster sauce, nice 
cool cucumber, Irish stew, roast pork (with some remarkably good 
stuffing), and a duck to wind up with—no, by-the-bye, there was 
some dressed crab for a finish”—well, after “ partaking” of this 
simple meal, he passed the most dreadful night possible. “ As to 
the wine, it couldn’t have been that, because he confined himself 
entirely to two kinds, sparkling Moselle and claret.” 

When Dennet, in “Ivanhoe,” begins telling the burly Friar, 
with a preliminary “ An’ please your reverence,” about a “ Limba 
priest” that came to visit the Sacristan at Saint Edmund’s, the 
churchman objects in limine to any such statement couched in any 
such terms: “It does not please my reverence that there should 
be such an animal as a drunken priest, or, if there were, that a 
layman should so speak of him. Be mannerly, my friend, and con- 
clude the holy man was only wrapt in meditation, which makes 
the head dizzy and foot unsteady, as if the stomach were filled 
with new wine—I have felt it myself.” Eaperto crede. Not 
drunk. Not in the least. Not even tending that way. Only 
deep-contemplative—like Jacques’ fool in the forest. 

ain. hen Wildrake is brought in prisoner to the Lodge 
at Woodstock, and thrust in with so little ceremony that, his 
arms being bound, he very nearly falls on his nose, he commences 
a boisterous harangue to Colonel Everard and the rest of the com- 
pany, in excellent spirits, but effervescent with spirituous excite- 
ment. “ Prithee, Wildrake, sit down,” says Everard, “thou art 
drunk—disturb us not.” “Drunk? I drunk?” cries Wildrake, 
“‘T have been splicing the main-brace, as Jack says at Wapping 
—have been tasting Noll’s brandy in a bumper to the king's 
health, and another to his excellency’s confusion . . . and it may 
be one or two more. . . . But I’m not drunk.” 

The Baron Bradwardine, again, after the night at Luckie 
Macleary’s change-house, would not have Captain Waverley opine 
that he is by practice or precept an advocate of ebriety, “ though 
it may be that, in our festivity of last night, some of our friends, 
if not altogether ebrii, or drunken, were, to say the least, ebriol, 
by which the ancients designed those who were fuddled, or, a 
your English vernacular and metaphorical phrase goes, half seas 
over.” The pedantic old gentleman protests that he never himeell 
exceeds the bounds of a modest hilarity. And there was no 
refusing assent to a proposition so decidedly laid down by him, 
who undoubtedly was the best judge; although, it is added, 
that if Waverley had formed his opinion from his own recollec- 
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tions, he would have pronounced that the baron was not only 
griolus, but getting decidedly ebrius ; or, in plain lish, was 
jncomparably the most drunk of the party, except, perhaps, the 
Laird of 5 Mar ems 

The Baron reminds us in this one respect of a certain Sir 
Thomas commemorated in Gibbon’s diary, at the time of his service 
in the militia: “To-day Sir Thomas came to us to dinner. Pleased 
to see him, we kept bumpering till after roll-calling; Sir Thomas 
assuring us, after every fresh ‘bottle, how infinitely sober he was 
grown. | Or again—especially as regards the differentiating 
estimate of ebrius and ebriolus—of Charles de Bernard’s Marillac ; 
who, on overhearing M. de Camier’s aside, “Il est gris comme 
trente-six mille hommes,” turned towards the speaker with a 
majestic air, and replied, “ Vieillard, c’est vous qui étes gris. Le 
vieillard est gris quand il n’est pas blanc; la perdrix grise quand 
elle n'est pas rouge; l’ane et la souris invariablement gris. 
Dailleurs le terme est incivil: si vous aviez dit ivre je ne l’aurais 
pasrelevé. Ivre, en latin ebrius et en italien ubriaco. 


Ubriaco! ma perche ? 
Perche d’un che poco in se.” 


Long peals of laughter greet this exposition, and further irritate 
theexpositor. “Tout beau, mes maitres,” he exclaims, posing himself 
ina defiant military attitude: “si ’'un de vous prétend que je suis 
ivre, ubriaco, je lui déclare qu'il en a menti par la gorge et que je 
le tiens pour un maheustre, un cagou, un truand, un franc- 
mitou . . . . un [by way of climax, or grand climacteric] acadé- 
micien !” And here Marillac, in his turn, breaks out into a noi 
peal of laughter—so confident is he of having crushed and smashed 
the mauvais plaisants by this last swashing blow. “ C’est ex- 
cessivement super-coquentieux,” he presently continues. “ Ils ont 
bus comme des cochers de fiacre, et ils prétendent que c’est moi 
qui suis ivre. Eh bien! je vous mets tous au défi; qui est-ce qui 
veut raisonner avec moi! quidquid dixeris argumentabor, doctissime 
condiscipule.”t Not obtaining an acceptance of this dialectic 
challenge, he offers to prove his perfect sobriety by telling a story 
—and to this offer his companions assent. What a delightful 
contrast to Marillac in his cups commencing a conte, is Chaucer’s 
honest Miller, when commencing his : 

Now herkneth (quod this Myller) al and some ; 

But first I make a protestacioun, 

That I am dronke, I know wel by my soun ; 


And therefore if that I mys-speke or seye, 
Wyte it the ale of Southwerk, I you preye.§ 


* Waverley, ch. xii. 
Journal of Edward Gibbon, Aug. 28, 1761. 





Gerfaut, par Ch. de Bernard, ch. xx. 
The Canterbury Tales: the Prologe of the Myller. 
Moy—vou. CXLVI. NO. DXCIII. 2N 
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That Miller is one of a thousand—one of ten thousand. Few ana 
far between are the examples we could collect of tipsy men avow. 
ing their status quo. The opposite case is sufficiently proved by 
this present paper to be the commonest of the common. All sorts 
of men make the deprecatory protest, and in all sorts of cases, Jj 
is amusing to read in a letter of Luther’s, written to congratulate , 
friend on his marriage, with a preface of = for having de. 
layed so long, “I write this at supper, and in great haste, You 
will pardon my brevity ; partly, on account of the supper; partly, 
on account of my wanting to join in the conversation going on 
around me; but not, I promise you, from my having drunk too 
much.”*——M. de Bernard's Marillac has his parallel for the nonce 
in M. Dumas’s Caderousse. “My friend,” Danglars tells him, 
“you are already three-fourths drunk; finish the bottle, and you 
will be completely so.” ..... “T drunk!” said Caderousse; 
“ come then! I mean to drink four bottles more. These are no 
larger than Eau-de-Cologne bottles.” That is early in the chapter 
towards the close of which Caderousse seizes on a new plea for 
drinking fresh healths, and calls accordingly for more wine. “ You 
have already had too much, drunkard,” said Danglars, “ and if 
you take any more you will have to sleep here, for even now you 
can’t stand on your legs.” “1?” exclaimed Caderousse, insisti 
with the obstinacy of an intoxicated man—“ J not able to stan 
on my legs? I'll wager that I walk up the steeple of the Accoules 
without once losing my balance.” And when he is persuaded into 
leaving, and rises for a start, it is with a characteristic assertion 
that no! he does not want Edmund’s arm to assist him. 

Mr. Thackeray, in one of his sketches of personal reminiscence, 
sighs over the loss of that poor John who waited on him whena 
patient of Dr. Elliotson’s, and was “always amiable, cheerful, 
untiring, respectful, the very best of Johns and nurses.” But this 
fidus Johannes was given to drink and to lying. “Ah, how 
frankly, how trustily, how bravely he lied, poor John! One ever 
ing, being at Brighton, in the convalescence, I remember John's 
step was unsteady, his voice thick, his laugh mans having 
some quinine to give me, John brought the glass to me—not to 
my mouth, but struck me with it pretty smartly in the eye, which 
was not the way in which Dr. Elliotson had intended his prescrip 
tion should be taken. Turning that eye upon him, I ventured to 
hint that my attendant had been drinking. Drinking! [| never 
was more humiliated at the thought of my own injustice than 
John’s reply. ‘Drinking! Sulp me! I have had ony one pitt 
of beer with my dinner at one o'clock !—and he retreats, holding 
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* Martin Luther to Frederic of Nuremberg. 
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sure I feel it in my humble way, in a manner I couldn’t have be. 
lieved if I hadn’t been called upon to undergo. It has almost the 
effect of drink upon me. I literally feels every morning as jf] 
had been taking more than was good for me over-night.” My 
Perch’s appearance, explains his author, corroborated this recital 
of his symptoms. There was an air of feverish lassitude about it, 
that seemed referrible to drams; and which, in fact, might no 
doubt have been traced to those numerous discoveries of himself 
in the bars of public-houses, being treated and questioned (about 
the catastrophe of the House), which he was in the daily habit of 
making.* 

Mr. Kingsley pictures Hereward, after the banquet at B 
when the guests walked out into the garden to cool their heads, 
as thrusting himself on Torfrida, whom his wrangling demeanour 
at the feast had purpled with shame, till she wished herself fathoms 
deep. “Torfrida avoided Hereward; but he, with the foolish 
pertinacity of a man who knows he has had too much wine, and 
yet — to himself that he has not, would follow her, and 
speak to her.” 

Old Mazey, Admiral Bartram’s trusted but untrusty man, in 
“No Name,” had a habit, we read, of disappearing in the after. 
noon, and returning at night as drunk as liquor could make him, 
But, try as hard as they might, the servants could never succeed 
in persuading him that he was drunk: he always scorned the im- 
putation. When very bad indeed, “I’m all abroad to-night,” he 
would mumble to himself: “Troubled in my mind—that’s what 
it is—troubled in my mind.” 

The repiner over his own destiny, remarks a moral essayist of 
distinction, sets his misfortunes down to trifling indiscretions, ot 
even to what others might consider exceptional exhibitions of good 
sense; while the decisive failures, the incontrovertible mistakes, 
are defended to the death; just as the epicure lays the account of 
his indigestion to the few drops of cream in his after-dinner cup 
of tea.t 

Gray tells Mason, in one of his letters, of an old alderman he 
once knew, who, after living forty years on the fat of the land (not 
milk and honey, but arrack punch and venison), and losing his 
great toe with a mortification, said to the last that he owed it t 
two grapes, which he ate one day after dinner. “ He felt them 
lie cold at his stomach the minute they were down.’’} 

Dr. John Brown is our authority for the story of a shephert 
boy whom George Webster met in Glenshee, and asked, “My 
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* Dombey and Son, ch. liii. t Essays on Social Subjects. 
t Gray to Mason, Aug., 1761. 
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were ye ever fou?” “Ay, aince,”—speaking slowly, as if 
Semebering—* ay, aince.” «What on” “Qauld mutton.” 
In @ trenchant article on the dispersion of the Order of St. 
ict, and discomfiture of Father Ignatius, the writer, quoting 
the Father’s plaintive reference to the herrings and bread which 
had been the chief support of the brotherhood, expressed himself 
ag no way surprised at the mild kind of riotous living into which 
they were apt to break when Ignatius was away; and ran off his 
remarks into the rollicking stanza, 


Peter the prior, and Francis the friar, 
Sat each with a napkin under his chin ; 
But Roger the monk got excessively drunk, 
So they put him to bed, and they tucked him in. 


Far be it from us, the critic went on to say, to suggest that the 
Benedictine brethren of Norwich had recourse to any alcoholic 
stimulants. “ Where red-herrings and water-gruel are the ordinary 
diet, meat naturally flies to she head, and it 1s quite possible that 
the brotherhood may have got intoxicated on boiled mutton, 
Roast pork, with its usual seasoning, might under similar circum- 
stances have produced delirium tremens.” 

Martin Luther writes in one of his later letters, at the time of 
the fires which were constantly happening at Wittemberg, and of 
alleged poisonings wholesale in divers quarters, “Satan has dis- 
covered a new method of slaying us. ‘They poison our wine. .. . 
At Jena twelve persons were poisoned in theit wine, Perhaps, 
however,” he adds, with what the French would call an admirable, 
or adorable, simplicity, “ they died of excessive drinking.” 

At the time when Fraser out-Blackwooded Blackwood in ram- 
pant Toryism, and vented squibs and sallies against the Grey 
government once a month and all the year round, the specially 
obnoxious Lord Chancellor was the special object of its pungent 
pasquinades. In one of these, consisting of One Hundred Qua- 
trainsin Honour of Tea, by the Celebrated Chinese Juggler and 
Poet, er soe, the Bee tes quatrain, or closing stanza, 
Tuns thus: 

If I do what Mann Burrowes would swear was stark mad— 
Or what Minshull, Roe, Halls, all at once would agree 


Was a case where a five-shilling fine should be had— 
Oh! my lords, ’tis not brandy—’tis only the Tza.* 


What if Peter Rubygill, sublimely contemptuous of the poor, 
weak, puling creatures who talk of licadaches after a bottle— 
whatif he now and then have a twinge. “Think you I accuse the 
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* Hore Sinice, No. ii.i—Fraser, Aug. 1834, 
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bottle?” that discerning spirit exclaims. “TI should be a villain 
to do so. No: it’s the td dash d] east wind.”* Mr. Sala’s illus 
trated handbook or gui 

sketch of respectable fathers of families appearing in the open 
street, after they have run the tether of the tasting-order, 4 
ing and dishevelled, and with blood-shot eyes, their cravats twisted 
round to the backs of their necks like bagwigs, and incoherently 
declaring that cheese always disagreed with them.t 

Deacon Properjohn, in Judge Haliburton’s sketches, consoles 
himeelf at his club, on the triumph of Jefferson over Adams, by 
drinking perdition to the victor, all the compotatores setting up 
how! in chorus over the old Bay State being chiselled out of jt 
president this way. “ At last I fainted, as if I had been knocked 
down, was carried home by four men, and put to bed.” “Ar 
you sure you wasn’t drunk, uncle?” is Mr. Peabody’s innocent 
inquiry. “Quite certain,” the deacon declares; and he goes on 
to tell how a like suspicion had been entertained by his wife, Aunt 
Nabby: “You are intosticated, Peleg, as sure as the world” 
“No, I ain't,” says 1; “it’s only grief, Nabby, dear, my heart js 
broke.” “Is that all, you goney?”’ says she; “it’s lucky your 
precious neck ain’t broke ;” and she called the nigger helps, he 
adds, “and hauled me off to bed, and the way she tumbled me in 
wasn't the way she put up her best chiney tea set, I can tell you. 
Oh, I couldn’t have been drunk, nephy, for I recollected every 
word that passed. Well, next morning I woke up, none of the 
earliest, I can tell you, with a thunderin’ headache, and my heart 
een a’most broke.”{ In grief lay all Uncle Peleg’s grievance. 
Not drunk, but disconsolate. It was not the wine; ‘twas the 
tribulation. 

Suggestive in its way is the remark of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ little 
foreign Professor, who in his ridiculous Anglo-mania affects to 
swim impromptu, and is saved with difficulty from death by 
drowning. “ With the partial recovery of his animation came 
the return of his wonderful delusion on the subject of swimming. 
As soon as his chattering teeth would let him speak, he smiled 
vacantly, and said he thought it must have been the cramp.” 

When Mr. Thomas Potter and Mr. Robert Smithers, in one of 
the about-town Sketches by Boz, resolve to make a night of it, 
and carry out their resolve,—they both gravely agree, on awaking 
from a tipsy slumber, that it was extremely unwise to eat so many 
pickled a hore with their chops, as it was a notorious fact that 
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* Punch’s Complete Letter-writer, No. xvii. 
Twice Round the Clock, p. 138. 
The Season Ticket, No. x. 


e to the London Docks, includes a graphic 
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they alwa made people queer and sleepy; indeed, if it had not 
been for the whisky and cigars, there was no knowing what harm 


might have done them. 
“i. ‘Duke of Shropshire, in one of Mr. Disraeli’s novels, has a 
fit, but rallies. “ He vows he was only picking up a letter, or 
tying his shoestring, or something of that kind; but Ruthven says 
he dined off Boudins a la Sefton, and that, after a certain age, you 
know—— 

Mr. Trollope’s Baselhurst brewer, Tappitt, gets decidedly drunk 
gs chairman of the dinner-party at the Green Dragon; and when 
a podgy grocer proposes to see him home, Tappitt, “ with the sus- 

icious quickness of a drunken man,” turns sharply on his officious 
Fiend, and abuses him for his insolence. Salel housed and 
bedded, the pene brewer is medicinally tended by his discreet 
te, who excuses his illness to the girls “as having been 

uced by the fish.” It is six o’clock P.M., next day, before 
pitt even raises himself in his bed; and when he does 80, it is 

to re that he will “never again eat any of that accursed fish.” 
“Tt wasn’t only the fish, T.,” said Mrs. Tappitt, with somewhat of 
sternness in her eye.—“TI hardly drank anything,” said the brewer. 
Of course it was the accu fish, pure and simple; and well 


might that be devoutly forsworn, and not the drink. 





PERSEVERANCE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


SuccEess—all strive to climb that glorious hill, 
To snatch that jewelled crown; 

But some seem doomed to every cross and ill, 
Meeting but fortune’s frown. 


Success—the word is like a trumpet sounding, 
Urging us to the fight; 

To win life’s battle every heart is bounding, 

Mind’s swords are flashing bright. 





































Perseverance. 


Forward! in that great conflict thousands fall, 
But some their heads rear high; 

Faint hearts soon yield, proud courage sweeps o’er all, 
And seizes victory. 


Success—though long the clouds of failure lower, 
Wide-darkening life’s chill air, 

And tempests rage, and beats the blinding shower, 
Ne’er let us hug despair. 


Look! as we journey, straining through the gloom, 
The clouds, the storms, grow less; 
Now shine the beams that all our path illume, 


From the bright sun—success ! 


Oh, Perseverance! write that word in gold, 
Born of the lofty will! 

Of all the conquerors ’mid the great and bold, 
The noblest conqueror still. 


She levels mountains to achieve success, 
Ploughs seas, o’erleaps each bar ; 

Than meteor-genius she may dazzle less, 
Her light a steady star. 


Some honours gain, some wealth, in countless ways, 
Some build a statesman’s fame, 

Some wreath their brows with green Parnassian bays, 
And this, success they name. 


Oh, blame not fate, ye souls that sigh in vain, 
Nor mourn hopes, chances gone ! | 

Success crowns those resolved her heights to gain, 

Unwearied pressing on. 
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THE SPECTRE OF PALSGAARD CASTLE. 
FROM THE DANISH OF CARIT ETLAR. 


By THE TRANSLATOR OF “ NoOpDEBO PaRsonaGE,” &c. &e, 


IT. 


As Jeanne Friis walked towards the door a fearful noise was 
heard without, like the falling of stones. At that moment the 
door was burst open, and Captain Jérgen presented himself in the 
opening. Jeanne pulled her hood over her face, and attempted to 

m. 
Pré Permit me!” she said; but the captain barred the exit. 

“ Wait a second, I pray you,” he answered. 


“Sir!” she exclaimed, changing her voice, “ you insult me. Let 
me pass.” 

“Tt is she! it is she!” cried Jorgen, exultingly. “I can no 
longer doubt. I know who is concealed beneath this disguise. 1 
do not wish to insult you. Do not be alarmed; you have less to 
fear from me than from any other living mortal !” 

“You mistake me for another,” muttered Jeanne. 

“This is impossible!” replied the captain, eagerly, and as if his 
mind were perfectly convinced. “ When a person has sought as I 
have sought, no disguise is of any avail. This form, this timid 
voice, which I would recognise anywhere, all tell me that I am 
not mistaken. Wait but one second! If you only knew how [ 
have longed to find you. Do not be angry. Had we met in the 
usual circumstances of life, I would never have ventured to have 
addressed you thus; but at an hour like this, when your dress, the 
place, and your associates prove that you are unhappy, my bold- 
ness may be excused.” 

“Tam not acquainted with you,” she said. “I have not the 
same reason, therefore, for tarrying as you. I crave, then, once 
more, permission to go.” 

“Have you no confidence in me?” urged Jérgen Brahé, in a 
tone of a “You fear me. Is there nothing in my 
voice which can inspire you with faith, nothing that whispers to 
you that it is impossible for me to deceive?” 

Jeanne was silent a moment; then, yielding to a sudden im- 
pe, she pushed back her hood, took a step nearer to Jorgen 

tahé, and exclaimed, coldly and calmly : 

“What do you desire of me?” 
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When Jérgen beheld that pale countenance, sublime and 
ennobled by its sorrowful expression, he uncovered his head, held 
out both his arms towards her, and murmured, in a voice low, 
timid, and trembling with bliss : 

“ Ah, I knew that I was not mistaken. I knew that I must at 
last find you.” 

This mild voice, though so humble and tender, did not seem to 
make the smallest impression upon her. 

“Why do you pursue me thus?” she said. “There must be an 
explanation between us some time or other. Speak now!” 

“I thought that you were in need of my assistance,” he answered. 
“Why did you hide yourself, when you knew that I was at hand 
—I who love you beyond every one else.” 

“ You love me!” she repeated, with a scornful intonation, and 
a corresponding smile. 

The captain took no notice of this. He had folded his hands 
over his hat, as he looked her earnestly in the face, and con- 
tinued: 

“‘], who perhaps would never have had courage to have made 
this confession, had it not been for this hour of sorrow and 
distress.” 

“ How are you aware of this?’ demanded Jeanne Friis. 

“T saw you the evening you escaped from the palace, with pale 
cheeks and eyes full of tears. I instantly thought, now my time 
has come. Before, she had so many friends, so many admirers, 
eager to fly to her help; now, perhaps, she has none but me; 80 | 
have come.” 

“ But you do not know me.” 

“Do not say so. I knew you long before I beheld you, and 
when we met for the first time, it seemed as if a dream had been 
turned into reality. I know you had no idea that there existed a 
man whose happiness and enthusiasm he derived from you. Qh! 
I now thoroughly understand this, that I am so near to you. You 
surely will admit that this feeling must have been profound and 
powerful, since it needed so little to thrive upon.” 

‘Tt almost seems so,” said Jeanne. 

“T have never enjoyed much of the pleasures of youth,” con- 
tinued Jirgen Brahé, in a voice the fervour of which impressed her 
more than she dared admit even to herself, “neither have | 
known anything of intimate friendship. I have lived for work, 
for duty, for glory. I thought of you, I knew that in time we 
would meet; that was the constant expectation of my heart, my 
happiness. Oh, you must not smile, you must not doubt what 

say, nor yet take for boldness what is only admiration. | 
have gained courage to speak, now that misfortune seems to have 
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brought us more together. You are the only being I have loved 
on earth. 

“You confess all this to me, and yet do not know me; you offer 
me help, and are not aware if I require it. You seem totally to 
ignore that another may have held the same language to me as 

ou.” 
/ “Another!” repeated Jorgen Brahé, shaking his head boldly. 
«That is impossible. Am I not right?” 

Jeanne smiled. 

“You declare this so decidedly,” she said, “that I scarcely 
venture to contradict you.” 

“ Ah, you mock me. But if there be such an individual, where 
was he that evening you were in sorrow? Why did he allow you 
to weep? Where was he yesterday, when you were hiding from 
the world? Why is he not at your side this evening? There can 
be no other! But,” he added, with a sad smile, “I perceive I am 
nothing to you. I am a stranger, as you lately said; my words 

no reminiscences. I have sought you without your desiring 
it, I have uttered words which the past did not authorise me to 
speak ; but if I venture to invoke the past in my favour, will not 
a woman’s memory smooth that rifled brow? You do know 
something of me.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“One evening in winter you had returned from a ball,” he con- 
tinued, almost whispering. ‘“ You came to the window. Before 
it, below, there stood a man wrapped in a cloak, silent, listening, 
reconnoitering, as he was accustomed to do; he had watched you 
drive away; he saw you return again. The window wasopen. A 
word, a prayer was put up to you. The wind blew down to my 
feet the flowers you were holding in your hand. Here they are; 
Ihave hid them ever since!” While Jérgen poured forth this, he 
drew some small withered blossoms from his pocket-book, and 
showed them to Jeanne. “ Doubtless you have forgotten that 
evening?” he added. 

Jeanne hesitated in answering. 

$I do not know,” at length she muttered. “ But why should 
you fancy that my memory is not so good as yours?” 

“ Because, of course, you have not the same cause to remember 
as I have,” replied Jérgen. “In all that I have said no merit is 
attached to me, I merely wish you to be convinced that you may 
trust me.” 

“And what then?” 

Jorgen raised his head at this question; he seemed to become 

as he answered : 

“Then you shall offer me your white hand, and say ‘ Soldier ! 
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I upon yoni your race is not capable of deceiving. Oome 
and help me!” 

When Jérgen had pronounced these words, Jeanne Friis drew g 
step nearer to him; her eyes flashed as she held out her hand to 
him, and exclaimed: 

“ Soldier! I rely upon you. Come and help me!” 

Jorgen seized her hand, bent forward and kissed it; then he 
cried in a voice trembling from emotion: 

“ Demand what you please of me now, you may depend upon 
it your wishes shall be executed.” 

“ Yes, trust to him, and you will be nicely off, indeed,” said the 
schoolmaster, who had been all the while sitting near the barrel, 
with both hands under his chin, listening to the conversation. 

“Who is that speaking?” asked Jérgen Brahé. 

“T stand security for the captain,” continued Jessing, scoffingly, 
“Tt is not you he wants to seize, but-merely the old man who 
accompanies you. Yonder at the inn sits Rentemester Gabel, who 
has been sent out to hunt you up. The captain promised to help 
him, and search through the ruins up here until he found you. 
Yes, I heard the whole proceeding; the window at the inn was 
open, and I stood outside and listened. You may depend upon 
the captain.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Jeanne; “ but this is abominable. 
Then it was your intention to betray us!” 

“T betray—J/” repeated Jérgen Brahé, with an expression 
that seemed to make all further denial superfluous. “JI do not 
understand what you mean.” 

“Spare your evasions!” replied Jeanne, in a haughty tone, and 
with a voice increasing in agitation. “I trust you no longer. 
This, then, 1s the cause of your coming! Yes, truly, I have seen 
you before. I have heard you spoken of as a perfect gentleman, 
and a brave soldier, why should I conceal this? You may know 
all now for what I cure. That night that I escaped to join my 
father, my eyes sought you, and my last thought was of you, and 
I asked myself: why do I not see him here, as hitherto, he whom, 
though silent, I understood so well? Now you come again in the 
night, in the darkness, because you fear to how your face in day- 
—. How I admire you, false lover! feigning passion for her 
whom you would deceive. Soldier, you prevaricate with an open 
countenance and shameless brow !” 

“For Heaven sake, cease this language!” said Jérgen Brahe, 
wringing his hands in despair. “What have I done? Of what 
do you accuse me? Tell me to whom am I speaking; who is your 
father? I do not know him.” 

“Why do you linger?’ asked Jeanne, with chilling coldness. 
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«What have you been paid to follow us? Let me know how 
high you value your dishonour. Where are your accomplices?” 

“Here is one of them,” said a bland and quiet voice in the 

n doorway, and the Rentemester Gabel stepped into the cellar. 

The schoolmaster still sat with both his elbows upon the barrel, 
supporting his head in his hands, When he perceived the Rente- 
mester, he raised his eyebrows and exclaimed, with a sneering 
smile : 

“Tf there are many of you, be so good as to step inside, There 
js room enough for you all.” 

“One more,” said Gabel, beckoning out of the door; upon 
which the master of the inn entered, armed with a large pitchfork. 
«J have sent a message for some dragoons from Horsen, and 

t them every moment, but I do not believe we shall need 
them now,” added Gabel. 

“The deuce!” said Jessing; “so there are dragoons expected ! 
Let us trim the lamp, since it is to give light to so many.” So 
saying, he pulled the wick further out of the oil, but so clumsily 
that the lamp went out, and the cellar was plunged into total 
darkness. “Ah, what a pity, that the stupid lamp has gone out,” 
muttered the schoolmaster. “ How will the dragoons find their 
way in here now?” 

“T have got my match-box in my pocket,” said the Rente- 
mester. 

“But the misfortune is, that I have upset the lamp, and have 
spilt the oil.” 

“The master of the inn has two lights with him,” said Gabel. 

“ How pleasant to be so thoughtful,” said Jessing. 

Gabel struck fire and kindled the innkeeper’s li he; on looking 
around him he found that Jeanne had rms “ Where has 
the stranger gone?” he asked. 

“Who can tell?” replied the schoolmaster. ‘ These ruins here 
are just like a rat’s nest, full of hiding-places and nooks and 
corners; some lead to the east, others to the west; but some go 
down to the infernal regions themselves. You must seek her in 
one of these hiding-places.” 

“a Brahé had been a silent spectator to this last scene. He 
stood lost in deep grief, and did not seem to be troubling himself 
what the others were doing. 

“Now is our time!” said Gabel, as he stepped up to him, and 
laid his hand upon his arm. 

“Yes, now is our time !” repeated Jérgen Brahé, with knitted 

Ww. 

“His majesty has sent me here to sieze Herr Sevel Friis, who, 

after Herr Corsitz Ulfeld fell into disgrace, has run away from the 
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count’s estates in Mien, before they were siezed, and has taken 
with him a sum of gold, and re paper money to the amount of 
thirty thousand rigs-dollars. I have followed him through Zea- 
land, whither he betook himself, previous to his being aware that 
the count had decamped from the country. I have tracked him 
from Zealand to Fyen, and so -on to Bygholm; it is he and his 
daughter who are concealed here, in these ruins. Where have 
they gone?” 

“What are your fugitives to me?” replied Jérgen Brahé, 
“Only a man is left here who demands of you what have you 
done with my honour, Rentemester Gabel, by enticing me to 
become an instrument in your plans ?” 

“T do not understand what you mean,” answered Gabel. 

“No new tricks!” said the captain. ‘ You know perfectly well 
that her whom I was seeking was a relation of your fugitive.” 

“No!” replied Gabel. “I did not know it, but I presumed 
so.” 

“ And that is the reason you induced me to come over here ?” 
“Let us argue fairly, Captain Brahé. It cannot be your in- 
tention to frighten me. You know me too well for that.” 

“Be brief.” 

“What I have to say is soon told. Our object chanced to be 
the same. You know that I have confidence in your shrewdness, 
and I let you act. You were in search of a woman, I of a man. 
My king sent me over here; I know not who sent you.” 

Jorgen Brahé remained silent a second before he answered: 

‘You may thank the Lord, Herr Rentemester, that you are an 
old man, and that you merely wear this sword as an ornament, and 
not for use. If glory and honour can be won upon the road you 
pursue, well and good; my laurels grow upon another tree. Go 
your way. I wish to have nothing more to do with you.” 

“Patience, Captain Brahé,” replied the Rentemester, “pa- 
tience! We don’t part thus!” 

“Go your way, I say. You appear to forget that I am on leave 
of absence.” 

“No,” replied Gabel, smiling. “The greatest virtue of a 
Rentemester is to have a good memory. Your leave expires this 
evening. You must therefore obey.” 

“Obey you?” exclaimed Jérgen Brahé, with the most intense 
scorn. 

‘“No,” replied the Rentemester, “not me, but his majesty. 
Have the goodness to listen.” 

With these words Gabel took a paper from his breast-pocket, 
and read: “ Whereas, our Rentemester Gabel is sent by us on 
concerns of the state ; in the advancement of its weal, every person 
from whom he demands help must render him obedience. Andi 
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any one s his commands” “ Well, we may pass over 
the rest,” added Gabel. ‘You are too excellent a soldier not to 


obey.” 

Forgen Brahé had defiantly folded his arms across his chest ; he 
let them drop as Gabel read the letter. When he ceased speak- 
ing, Jérgen exclaimed, sorrowfully and dejectedly : “ Rentemester, 

u are a fearful enemy !” 

“Tam doing my duty,” replied Gabel, with the same undis- 
turbed gravity as hitherto. “ Will you shrink from yours?” 

« Duty, always duty!” repeated Jérgen. ‘I have thought of 
duty until my hair begins to turn grey; am I never to be per- 
mitted to think also of my happiness? What do you propose 
doing? No subterfuges! What will you do if you catch this 
man ?” 

“J will take him to Horsen with all the respect due to misfor- 
tune.” 

“ His sole fault consists in remaining true to his friend when all 
others deserted him.” 

“His majesty must judge that ?” said Gabel. 

“ And her—his unhappy young daughter ?” 

“She is not mentioned in my orders. Need I tell you that I 
will do all that lies in my power to be lenient,” he added in a 
lower tone. 

“Then why do you want my help?” asked Jérgen. “ Would 

ou have me behave like other people—care for her in prosperity, 
Savery her in adversity? Can you not conceive my life and 
my honour are centred in her.” 

“Your life belongs to the king, soldier,” said Gabel. “ You 
have perilled it too often not to know for whom it was risked. 
Will you obey the order I have shown you? Yes or no?” 

“Command me,” said Jérgen Brahé; ‘ but to-morrow you shall 
answer for what you make me do to-night.” 

The schoolmaster was still occupying his former place. He had 
t hold of a piece of chalk, and was busy drawing a splendid 
ttle boat with a tremendously tall man rowing it. While thus 
employed, a cunning smile lighted up his face, as, listening atten- 
tively to all that was going on, his eyes were wandering incessantl 
between his drawing and the speakers. The Rentemester too 
the light and let its glare fall upon the various kegs and bales 
goods which lay piled up along the walls. 

“From whence do all these packages come?” he asked. 

“They belong to me,” replied Jessing. 

“To you? I thought you were the schoolmaster.” 

“T must get food as I can in these hard times. The duty is so 
heavy upon such goods in the towns, I endeavour to procure them 
tomewhat cheaper for the dealers.” 
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“That is to say, you are asmuggler. Can that trade also thrive 
— with being schoolmaster?” 

“T did not think you had come down here to discourse about 
petty wares,” said Jessing. “Let every one take care of himself, 
sir! What use can you make of me? Am I to stand with my 
hands in my pocket and do nothing? How much can I earn by 
helping you to search for the fugitives?” 

“ By Ending them, do you mean?” 

“Of course. We will seek until we find, that won’t take long, 
You promised five dollars to gain information about the dead 

= who haunt this place, I opine that ten are a paltry sum to 

nd the living.” 

“That is an agreement,” said Gabel. 

“Then follow me,” said the schoolmaster, taking up the light, 

“Where ?” 

“In here,” he whispered. 

And he pointed out to Gabel an arched opening in the wall, 
before which a large barrel had been placed. Gabel turned round 
towards Jorgen Brahé, and muttered in a low voice: 

“What is your opinion, captain, can reliance be placed upon 
this man?” 

“ As far as I recollect,” replied Jérgen Brahé, “in the order 
which you lately read, it stated that J should obey not advise 
you. It is my arm and not my head you have at your 
command.” 

“ And if I beg for advice?” 

“ You shall have it. Leave this place, wait until it is day, and 
then search where you please.” 

“Ts that to say you fear we should find this evening what we 
are to search for to-morrow?” 

“ This is to say, if you find her, I mean if you dare to lay hand 
upon her, I will follow you until your task is ended, and then as 
sure as there is a living God I will kill you!” 

“You will kill me?’ repeated Gabel. 

“ Yes, I will kill you. 

“Well, let us go on,” said the Rentemester, smiling, as he 
accompanied the schoolmaster. 

Jessing had, as usual, his clarionet under his arm. 

The vault they entered was low and damp; a thick nitrous 
mould covered the walls. Water dripped down from the ceiling, 
the light flickered in the strong current of air, plaster and frag- 
ments of wall strewed the stone floor. 

“How low and confined it is in this place,” said the Rente 
mester. 


“One gets accustomed to it,” replied Jessing. “It is bad work 
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to be taller than the door one wishes to enter. There is more 
space in here.” 

With these words he led Gabel into the adjoining vault. The 
arches here were higher. On one side of the wall there was a 
deep fireplace, and a strong smell of smoke pervaded the whole 

ent. e Rentemester stood still, and peered about him. 

“Do you observe the smell of smoke?’ he asked; “there has 
been a fire here not long since.” 

“Then it must be the spectre who has kindled the fire,” replied 
the schoolmaster. 

“The spectre, she died more than two hundred years ago.” 

“Tf she has been forced to wander about so long, _ old 
skin must greatly need something to warm itself with,” suggested 


essing. 

“ Listen, schoolmaster! A word before we go further. You 
are aware that I am here in the name of his majesty the king.” 

“Yes, God bless his royal majesty,” said Jessing. “ You are 
welcome. Do as if you were at home.” 

“T have the power to have every suspicious person put in irons. 
Ican have you seized and taken to Horsen, if you do not imme- 
diately tell me all you know.” 

“By your leave, where is your power?” asked Jessing. 

“Here in my pocket,” replied Gabel. 

“Ah, in your pocket!” repeated Jessing; “I would trust more 
to my power which is here in my two arms.” So saying, he 
stretched forth both his arms towards the Rentemester. “ Nay, 
nay, you won’t succeed on that tack. Herr Rentemester, let us 
be polite and proceed gently.” 

bel reflected a moment, then he smilingly exclaimed: 

“You know where the man I seek is hid.” 

“Do you think so?” said Jessing, with a sneer. 

“If you can bring him forth I will count you out two hundred 
crowns. 

“That's a great deal of money,” said Jessing. 

Pog Gabel observed that his eyes sparkled as he said these 

“They shall be paid out to you skilling by skilling to-morrow 
morning early. You can purchase prosperity and many blessings 
, for this sum. Consider the life you are to ies perfect bondage 
and misery it is: want ps out from the elbows of your coat. I 
h will make you rich. Do you need to consider?” 

“The money would be easily earned,” muttered Jessing, as if 
‘i taking to himself. “I have not possessed so much in the whole 

pony of my life. It would be an advantage to Lene Marie. I 


engage some one to bring her up, and to teach her to 
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speak.” He fell into deep thought after these words; the ex. 
pression of his face changed several times. “ You are a clever 
man, Herr Rentemester !” he at length exclaimed. _“ The captain 
with the long sword, yonder, whom you sent over here, he fancies 
he is tracking spectres, and thus he finds her whom you ar 

i His majesty gives you a commission; you receive al] 
the honour, and pay me for carrying it out.” 

“Tt always happens so in this world,” said Gabel. “One person 
reaps what another has sown. What do you decide? We must 
put an end to this affair.” 

“ We must, indeed,” said Jessing. He proceeded a few steps 
further in the vault when the light fell from his hand, and was 
extinguished upon the ground. “I am unfortunate with the 
lights to-night,” he said; and, before the Rentemester had time 
to reply, he heard a heavy door slammed to before him. Jessing 
had disappeared. Gabel called louder and louder, there was no 
answer; he endeavoured to find the door, but could not succeed, 
his groping hands came in contact, in every direction, with the 
damp granite blocks. The whole apartment was plunged into the 
most profound darkness. Meanwhile the schoolmaster stopped a 
second outside, laughing slyly, and listening, then he wended his 
way back to the first cellar, where the captain and the innkeeper 


were manson 3 
“Ts not the Rentemester with you?” asked Jérgen Brahé, on 


seeing Jessing return alone. 

$ He has business within with the spectre,” replied the school 
master. “He begged me to tell the innkeeper to go home and 
prepare a dish of dllebréd* for him when he returned. He 
the captain to go to his bed and dream of his beloved. You need 
not wait any longer here.” 

“T will, nevertheless, wait awhile,” said Jérgen Brahé. 

“ By-the-bye !” continued Jessing, “the Rentemester added, if 
you did not take your departure at once, I was to make youdo®, 
and so I will.” 

“ How will you set about that?” cried Jérgen, laughing. 

“ You shall soon see,” answered the indefatigable schoolmaster. 

He walked towards the window, opened the latch, stuck bs 
forefingers into his mouth, and whistled sharply and paces 

“Hollo!” cried a voice from outside. “I’m coming!” 
first appeared two enormous topboots, followed by a pair of leg 
encased in sealskin, then the bie of a thick, shapeless man cam 
creeping in through the window. After him followed an ind 
vidual in a low-crowned hat, which shaded a face of whit 
scarcely anything was to be seen except hair and beard. 


— 





* Ollebrod is broth made of beer and grated rye bread. 
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«Now we are three and you are only two,” said the school- 
master. “ Besides, the fellow who came last is connected with a 
family in the Old Testament, he is called Goliath, and can, at a 
pinch, be counted as two men.” 

“You forget, however, that I carry arms; that makes our number 
more even,” said Brahé, as he took a step backwards and drew his 
sword. 





ing burst out laughing; he looked upon everything in an 


t. 

“You have a sabre, I have only my clarionet, but it is exquisite 
of its kind.” So saying, he unscrewed the mouthpiece from the 
clarionet, and drew a knife out of it, broad and glistening, and 
almost as long asa gun. “What do you think of this ?” he said. 

The two sailors approached Brahé; their defiant air showed 
how much 3 longed to take part in the strife. One of them 
had pulled off his jacket, and had laid it, along with his cap, most 
serelly upon the ground. The innkeeper did not seem to relish 
the serious turn this scene was likely to take; he made his way 
hurriedly to the entrance of the cellar. 

“T must go home and prepare the dllebréd for the Rentemester,” 
he exclaimed, sneaking out of the door. 

Jessing strode up to the captain, and said: 

“Sheath your sword, sir! Depend upon it, it is best to have 
done with nonsense. Go your way before we force you to do so. 
Do you persist ?” 

“ — here until the Rentemester comes,” replied 

rahé. 

ell, remain, then, in the devil’s name!” cried Jessing. “ You 
can’t prevent what is going to happen.” Then he turned towards 
the two sailors, and said: “ Be off with you, my lads! Bring me 
the old man down to the yacht. He is wounded; if he cannot 
walk fast enough, carry him in your arms. Be quick! By-the- 
bye,” he added, “the young lady gave me lately a purse with six 
new skillings in it for the most active of you. On board I know 
&corner where hangs a splendid thick cat-o’-nine-tails, which I 
have plaited to amuse myself with upon the loiterer. Do you 
coma 

two smugglers disappeared among the barrels. Jessing fol- 
= them. Tor Brehké went to ms exit n the “em he 

gazing out. The night was the daylight was beginning 
todawn; the jackdaws uae rec ay a ncaa of the walls, 
and ing about over the ruins with shrill, penetrating cries. 
ome rwards Jessing returned, leading Jeanne Friis by 
“Come fearlessly with me,” he said. “ You must not be afraid. 
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You tremble! You are so small and so delicate, trust to me, Dp 
you hear the ocean with its dashing waves yonder, beyond the 
ruins? They are bidding you good morning. Before long the 
sun will rise, then we shall be at sea, and all will be well.” 

“ And you will lead us to a spot where no sorrow or danger can 
approach us, will you not, my friend?” asked Jeanne. 

“T will convey you toa ? ce where none of these bloodhounds 
can approach you,” replied Jessing. “ As to sorrow, little lady, it 
is like the Jews, a large family; it is to be met everywhere in this 
world. One word more! An honest, truthful word! It is not 
because you are in distress that I will rescue you. Every one 
ought to take care of himself. It is not your money which has 
enticed me; but you spoke this evening so beautifully about your 
aged father, I like that; a good daughter will make a good mother, 
I have also a little daughter. There she lies,” he added, lifting 
up the woollen coverlet and drawing Lene Marie forth from her 
hole in the straw. 

The child uttered her usual “ Ay—y!” and struck about her 
with her hands. This was the second time that she had been 
awoke that night. 

“This is the apple of my eye!” the smuggler continued; and 
while he stood contemplating the child, his voice gradually became 
gentle with emotion. “See how nice she is! I have washed her 
face clean, and put her best dress on her. Speak to the stranger, 
to the lady, little Lene Marie !” 

“ Ay—y !” said Lene Marie. 

“She can say almost everything that she need,” declared 
Jessing, “ but she prefers to be brief, and that is no fault. She is 
good and innocent, like you. Will you take her with you if all 
goes well? Her mother—ab, she is where she ought to be. The 
child does not suit the trade I pursue. One of these days I shall 
get into a scrape, the laws are strict; then I shall not return, I am 
well aware of that. Will you take care of her, and bring her up 
properly, and in the ways of the Lord, and make her an upright 
gir 99 

“T promise you I will,” said Jeanne. 

“Then all is right!” continued Jessing. “Now and then! 
may be permitted to come and see her; then I will bring new 
shoes and beautiful dresses with me. Now for a pocket-handker 
chief over little Lene, and off we go!” 

The smuggler wrapped the child in a large woollen cover, and 
took her up under his arm as if it were a packet of wares he was 
carrying. Then he led Jeanne Friis to the entrance of the cellar. 
Lene Marie, grasped under his arm, muttered her Ay—y! 
tossed about her feet. As they reached the door, Jérgen Brahe 
stepped forth in front of them. 
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« Wait a second ‘dhol, 
Jeanne uttered a shriek, and clung faster to the smuggler. 
heavens!” she cried, “all is over for us now !” os 

« We shall see to that,” replied Jessing. 

“Go a little to one side, you—schoolmaster!” exclaimed 

“Tam only the schoolmaster by day, and merely for those who 
to believe it,” answered he. 

“Well, go then,” said Jérgen, “and take care that no one 


«Of course,” said Jessing. “I do think that the captain and 
[are, in the main, of the same religion,” he added, going towards 
the door. 

Jérgen Brahé seized Jeanne’s hand. 

“Do you tremble because of me, or because of him yonder?” 
asked he, passionately. 

“J fear that I am lost, if you are to pass judgment,” said 
Jeanne. 

“You always mistake me,” said Jorgen, shaking his head. 
“Not long ago I offered you my services; I risked nothing by so 
doing. You did not trust me. Now my honour is at stake if I 
do not seize your father; but I have said: You are more to me 
than all the fortunes of the universe. You are free. Go, but do 
not believe, I pray you, that I came to deceive you.” 

ave you more to say?” she asked. 

“No, nothing more,” replied Jérgen, sorrowfully and gently. 
“Think sometimes of me. Go, and never come back again !” 

Then Jeanne seized both his hands, and exclaimed : 

“Jérgen, my friend! I have heard every word you and Gabel 
exchanged. Listen now to what I have to say to you. The pre- 
sent moment is for hi:n, my father, who is wounded, and I am 
his only child; but the future, Jorgen Brahé, is my own, and 
yours; it’shall pay my debt of this evening. Seek me; you have 
proved that you understand how to find, and if any earthly hap- 
piness lies in my power, it shall be laid in your hands.” 

“Can it be true, can it be true?” asked Jorgen, transported 
with joy as he knelt before her. “If I find you again, and kneel 
at your feet, as am now doing, and venture to repeat what I 
have confessed here this evening, what then?” 

“Ah, if that should happen,” replied Jeanne, with a beaming 

smile, as she bent over him, I will say: Herr captain, a 
8 ge never falls by chance down to the feet of her 

t. Farewell!” she continued, placing her hand over his 
yes, which seemed to be gazing into the very depth of her soul. 

Farewell! Once more receive my thanks and this flower.” And 
took a small wild flower from her belt and gave it to him. 
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“ A flower for me!” said Jorgen. 

“Yes,” whispered Jeanne, moving towards the door, “A 
fresh one instead of the withered blossom you have so long tre. 
sured.” 

Jessing stood without with Lene Marie under his arm. He 
had listened to everything. There was a cunning expression jp 
his countenance as he exclaimed: 

“And yet you declared to me that you were not come to the 
ruins to seek for a treasure! Now go in and let out the lean 
Rentemester; doubtless he is longing for a little air, the poor fel. 
low!” And he left the cellar. 

A quarter of an hour later the early morning sun shone down 
upon a small yacht, which was sailing out of the bay, before a 
light and favourable breeze. J — rahé was standing upon the 
wooded hill watching it. The Rentemester was stationed down 
upon the shore, upon the furthest out stone, pale, and with folded 
arms. His prey had escaped him. In the stern of the yacht a tall 
man with a cunning face appeared; he made a speaking-trumpet 
of his hands, and roared to him in such a loud voice that it echoed 
along the whole beach: 

“One person reaps what another has sown.” 
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THis is one of the few works that, coming from the press at 

* the moment, we find faithful to its professions, for it is written 

with strict fidelity to its title in a pleasant, sketchy style. It 

skims over the surface of things as a swallow skims the surface of 

wig brook, and gives details of what the author has wit 
nessed, 

After a pleasant voyage, Captain Clayton anchored in ry i 
the grand harbour of Valetta. He describes the wonderful 
tifications formed by the knights in days gone by, in his light 
skimble-skamble way. From Malta he visits Greece, and enjoys 
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of the beautiful purple mountains of the Morea. He 
— on Ses Zgean and amidst its glorious isles, and entering 
the Dardanelles had a full view of the cloud-capped Olympus. 
Here our traveller seems to have completed what may be termed 
his first sketch, in which he visited the Dead Sea and Holy Land. 
He does not explain his return to Malta, but remarks how much 
the East resembles the descriptions given in the Bible. 
He says, retrograding in regard to his narrative for a moment, 
in reference to his visit to the Dead Sea, which we must take for 
the first of his “Errant Steps” before his return to Malta and 


to Egypt: 

“ The most interesting object to be found on the shores of the 
Dead Sea is the cliff at the old ruined fortress of Masada. It is 
most strikingly picturesque in its bold frowning grandeur and its 
utter desolation. No sign of existing life, no human voice, is 
heard on that spot where shouts of carnage of Jew and Roman 
once awoke. the echoes of the lonely hills. With Masada fell the 
last hope of Judwa. Now all is still—the dumb air hangs in 
heavy silence over the shattered walls which once vibrated with 
the shock of fiercest life. Where now nought is heard but the 
wild-fowl’s cry, and all is dead, life was once pitted against life in 
all the fury and hatred of contending races, until the blood of its 
dauntless defenders, which remained still undrunk by the Roman 
sword on the final day of strife, was shed to the last drop by their 
own hands; death being preferred to bondage.” 

We may here quote a few short but brisk lines from a pam- 
phlet by Rev. Norman Straton: 

“We had now reached one of the most attractive objects 
of our journey. Owing to its magnificent position, its roman- 
tic history, and the mystery which has hung over its actual 
site for ages, the fortress of Masada ranks very high in interest 

the ruins of Palestine. Following a steep and windin 
path up the rocks to the north, in about thirty minutes we mined 
the first level of the Judwan wilderness. The summit of the cliff 
is inaccessible from this region, except by one saddle-backed 
tidge of shingle on the west, terribly steep. It was reached in an- 
other quarter of an hour, and found to be a table-land some mile in 
circumference, and surrounded by a wall, which, on the south- 
West, is strengthened by towers. The face of the precipice on this 
fide is full of tombs and caves. An old pointed archway, very 
ong and picturesque, leads into the enclosure, where we found 
distinct ruins: one of these, on the north, presents the 
ce of the apse of a church; we also noticed tanks to 
water. Quantities of mosaic lay scattered on the ground, 
and, what was more curious, several pieces of glass.” 
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The captain then proceeds to Egypt, the appearance of whi 
wonderful land seabed him. : fiat of its exi ~ 
are almost eternal, and so the traveller found them. When Ng. 
poleon I. looked up at the pyramids and said, “ Soldiers, from 
the summit of those edifices forty centuries look down upon us,” 
he made a remark that was most impressive. 

The approach to the ruins of Thebes is on all sides a waste d 
and ewial in its silence, and in such a spot is more manifest from 
its utter desolation than in similar scenes elsewhere amid the tran. 

uillity of nature. It is, perhaps, unexampled in its sadness and 
he impress it leaves upon the mind of melancholy grandeur, as 
the eyes sweep along the wild sands of the desert strewed with 
broken memorials of a past world. As the traveller approaches 
Luxor, he is much struck with its grand appearance as others had 
been before him. He says, when at Syéne, enamoured of the 
climate, “ After two hours of intensely yellow glare, our wearied 
eyes drank deep of a long line of light green foliage, lit up with 
many-coloured fruits that dipped in the cool flow of the river, 
But still, what a heavenly climate! Oh, let those in the sad 
embraces of a decline shun the cruel breath of a northern De 
cember. Tell them to come away to the Nile!” 

“Tn the land of Egypt,” says Captain Clayton, “the heart feels 
the weight of ages heavy upon it. Life seems to move with a 
slower pace, and to be carried back to the dim eras of remotest 
history. The mind incorporated with all the ruined stateliness, 
strides gloomily through splendour and gloom, through pomps, 
wars, powers, and miseries, through blood and voluptuousness, the 
solemn gloom of superstitions, dark and cruel, and eras majestic 
with the grandeur of barbaric art. Slowly the pageant of the 
ages sinks with its glitter dimly into the awful void of the eternal 
past, and lo! there is long brooding silence. As the curtains rise 
again, a once gorgeous land appears prostrate amongst its giant 
ruins; the withering winds of deserts sweep over its broken 
columns, and the rank weed waves in its palace chambers; while 
death, universal death, is spread over all, and is breathed into the 
nostrils of the passing pilgrim. Whole dynasties and people sleep 
scattered amidst the dead pomp of their cities, and the weeds 
thereof still rear themselves in high strength over the common 
sepulchre. Where once the proudest empires flourished, now the 
very air breathes corruption, and the life-giving ray of the sun 
causes a blight. The smell of decay rises up through the land, 
and the charnel air of the past brooding over the plains seems to 
smother the quick sense of life. But so it is with all and every 
thing; as with Egypt so will it be with England; and, perchance, 
all European civilisation.” 
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in Clayton paid a visit to the catacombs, and was the 
first of his party to enter those abodes of the dead of long ages 
past, where in dust slumber the remains of whole generations, 
who “forty centuries” ago had played out their parts on the stage 
of existence, and speak from their dust of the nothingness of man 
and the hopelessness of human expectations. 

The captain volunteered to enter first the gloomy abode of the 
dead, of those who once were full of life, and revelled in the 

htlessness of the passing hour as if the sepulchre were a 
myth, and the king of terrors only a nightmare. The captain 
8: 
“ Having volunteered to be the first to enter this dismal and 
icious aperture, I reduced myself into a sitting attitude on the 
edge of the mouth of the said aperture, with my legs hanging 
down inside, a lighted candle in my hand, and a countenance 
making the most frantic efforts to appear quite at ease, and trying 
hard to look as if I rather liked the business in hand, and in fact 
was quite in the habit of doing this sort of thing every day. 
During this gentle cerebral exercise, the mind, as is frequently the 
case, being entirely absorbed in itself, neglected pro tem. the affairs 
of the body, but was speedily brought to a rapid remembrance 
thereof by a sudden landslip of the crumbling soil on the edge of 
the aperture taking place, and both mind and body descending, 
now thoroughly reconciled, with awful rapidity into outer and 
utter darkness ike a sackful of coals through the hole in a London 
— One’s sensations at the moment were simply idiotic, 
ess, nothingness— nothingness feebly relieved by a silly 
wonderment, and the same peculiar odour of wet pavement noticed 
upon a previous occasion. 

“Happily, however, the soil was soft and sandy—like the heads 
of hair of English ladies of 1869—and the passage of no great 
depth, yet-—no, I will not attempt to prevaricate—I was glad to 
find my feet once more on some sort of terra firma, — my 
cheerful: candle being now Heaven knows where, I stood—but 
whether on my head or heels, Ihave never to this day determined 
—in utter darkness, and, as far as I could judge of the surrounding 
scenery, nowhere. 

“In this exhilarating position the vague idea came across the 
little mind I had left, ‘ how few, if indeed any, of my large circle 
of friends and acquaintances had at that moment the slightest con- 
ception of my present whereabouts ;’ but the fact of this being an 
undoubted truism, and too obvious for contradiction, made me 
the next moment burst into a cold perspiration at the dreadful 
idea that my brain was beginning to be affected, and that if my 

ds above did not very soon join me, I should become a 
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mumbling idiot, and be found in an alarming state, crying and 
cutting myself with stones like the individual in Scripture troubled 
with a devil, whose abode was among tombs. A sense of suffo. 
cation, too—to make things pleasanter still—now began to creep 
over me, and amidst other dark phantasies, [ began seriously to 
believe that some old Egyptian loup-garou, or indescribable 
monster, was sitting on my mouth and nose, and squeezing me by 
sheer weight into the deol and dank ground beneath. 

“Taking advantage, however, of a lucid moment, when, in fact, 
for a second or two I felt the monster had loosed its sedentary grip 
of my countenance, I howled out with might and main towards 
that region of space I imagined to be upwards. ‘ Now then, why 
on earth’ (or rather, it should have been under the earth)—‘ why 
on earth don’t you come on? I was almost immediately relieved 
by hearing a dismnt voice answer me, although it asked, as J 
thought, a very ridiculous question, ‘Are you all right down 
there? To which I rejoined, in no over-amiable tone, ‘Down 
here! Why, you know as well as I that I am down here, and as 
for being “all right,” I wonder you can insult me by asking sucha 
question. Come on, I say.’ 

“The next moment I heard a heavy rushing sound like an 
avalanche, and my friends then came lumbering down upon me 
one by one, each bringing with him a cloud of dust and sand, 
which entirely choked up my eyes, mouth, and nostrils. They, 
luckily, had bethought themselves of the expediency of sufficient 
light, and consequently we were all soon surveying each other's 

imed countenances in this abyssmal locality. When the torches 
were steadied and gave sufficient glare for us to look about us, and 
for me to discover in what sort of place I had lately been passing 
my time, 
Obstupui steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit ! 


judge of my horror when I saw the red torch fire throwing its 
urid and wavering light over rows upon rows, and upon countless 
ranks of shrivelled, distorted corpses and blackening mummies— 
corpses, too, not sleeping apparently in the serene calm of death, 
but for some unknown cause drawn up and contracted into every 
fearful contortion and position. Numbers, from rotting away, had 
become unrolled, and the rags of their dried flesh peeled off and 
mingled with the dangling ates of the grave-clothes, while the 
whole floor of the gallery was strewn with the wrecks of poot 
humanity, and covered with the fragments and the dust of the 
a dead, which crushed and crackled as our feet 
mashed ankle-deep amongst broken limbs, bruised trunks, and de- 
cayed remnants, which had, in spite of their mummification, beet 
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compelled to give way at length to the incessant gnawing tooth of 
remorseless Time. 

“Tn passing a mummy, I remember, and upon my elbow coming 
slightly and tn gs in contact with its projecting leg, the 
rest of the body, with its dreadful head, which had become with 

as light and dry as tinder, moved towards me, and bowed 
owly forwards, which had such an effect of grotesque unearthly 
horror as I shall never forget. Some of these peeling faces seemed 
to glare at us in the shadows from their eyeless sockets, and the 
flickering torch, playing on gashes where once sweet lips were 
hung, produced an unreal mocking and a ghoul-like grin and 
pening terrible to behold. One of my friends stumbling with 
fore, as his foot struck deep into a rotten heap of ribs prostrate in 
his path, os wm a brittle mummy which probably had lain on 
its slab for thousands of years, and its head, with a quaint, sudden 
nod, snapped and rolled at his feet. 

“We were amongst the dead of the early world. Yes, those 
ghastly objects had lived, thought, loved, and died thousands of 

before the Christian era. e stood in one of the innumer- 
able mummy-pits that honeycomb the mountains overlooking the 
plain of the once great city of’Thebes, whose people, from monarch 
to slave, thus sleep alike rolled, swathed, and embalmed, in a 
miserable mockery or defiance of death, in the very bosom of the 
desert mountains Ly one vast mausoleum of nature.—Pallida mors 

pulsat pede!” 
te we must close our notice, recommending this pleasant 


volume to our readers. 
























ANTIPHONE. 


God made not man if God be merciful, 
Seeing his days are nought but vanity, 
Pain and vexation of spirit, blank and null. 


Thus spake he in his heart who, low and high, 
Had sought to solve the problem of mankind; 
And to his heart his heart did make reply. 


Whither it bloweth and whence comes the wind 
We know not; but by God’s own word we know 
Man had been perfect had he never sinned. 


Had man been perfect he had sinned not so; 
Nor imperfection from perfection sprung, 
From perfect bliss unmitigable woe. 


God made the world, and when the world was young 
Set man thereon in some almighty plan, 
Rehearsed in heaven and by the angels sung. 


If ’twere His purpose in created man 
To triumph o’er the devil and his brood, 
Whence came frustration, and our mortal ban? 


By man’s own sin, who, by the Giver of Good 
Endowed with might all evils to withstand, 
Fell by the first that in his pathway stood. 


The will ne’er yielded at desire’s command, 
Save where the will was weaker; or at least 
God knew the issue ere the test He planned. 


Man fell nigh to the level of the beast, 
And must not judge his Maker by the light 
Of human understanding, saith the priest. 


Still God omniscient, God the infinite, 
From the beginning saw the end of all; 
Saw, therefore, man would perish in despite. 




















Antiphone. 


He knew the danger ere he chose to 
Made equal to the angels; aes pany 
Sure forfeit of his joy beyond recall. 


Yet seems it cruel that the innocent 
Should bear the burden of his sin—life, death, 
And, after death, eternal punishment ! 


God will have mercy, and up-openeth 
The gates of heaven that all may enter in: 
Only the wicked shall be damned, He saith. 


Had man ne’er been created, death nor sin 
Had filled the world with agony and woe; 
If God had made not man hell had not been. 


God out of evil maketh good to grow 
The perfect fruit and the inferior, 
Flowers of all hue and that diversely blow. 


And yet it is against the common law: 
Naught else brings forth save after its own kind— 
’Tis said, ‘ Ye shall know them by their fruits therefore.’ 


There is one common earthness of the mind, 
But the sown seed springs up to various blade; 
Some brings forth fruit, some but the empty rind. 


The Lord of all, by whom all things are made, 
Fashions the barren and the fruitful ear; 
Like author is of sunshine and the shade. 


There never had been any virtue, were 
It but the one way to be cardinal, 
And utterly impossible to err. 


There is no comfort in these words at all! 
Better for man if he had ne’er been tried ; 
Better remain secure than risk to fall. 


Had man ne’er fallen the Saviour had not died, 
To show how boundless is His wondrous love, 


That life eternal streameth from his side. 


What joy were with the angels up above 
With knowledge of a nethermost abyss, 
The dread, the torment, and the woe thereof? 



































Antiphone. 
Who shall dare say the Lord can do amiss, 


That speaketh by His prophets, and was slain 
That man might live, Lag and all seed of his? 


O for religion without priests and pain ! 
Only the one great yearning to be blest, 
As pants the parched earth for the secret rain ! 








Man with no creed to guide him is at best 
But as a castaway or drifting spar, 
In storm and whirlwind ’mid the sea’s unrest. 


Better than rotting where the foundered are! 
And creed wrecks more than simple trust for guide, 
Taking a beacon for the morning star ! 


If heaven were but a myth theré would abide 
The blessed error of expectancy, 
To exalt the soul and soothe us when we died. 


None know who live what comes when death draws nigh, 
And the world narrows to a little room, 
To gather to a corner by-and-by ! 


They best may face the terrors of the tomb 
Who hope for heaven when their bodies rot, 
Love virtue, and are patient of their doom. 


They most love innocence who have it not, 
Making a virtue of their forfeit love, 
Greater than theirs who hold it without blot. 


*Tis written, there is more joy in heaven above 
Over one sinner that repenteth him, 
Than o’er a hundred with no need thereof. 


Then better to be blessed to the brim 
By sin repented of, than, sinless, blest 
But half, and neither saints nor seraphim ! 


They are most blessed who have done their best, 
Wrought out their godhead in a goodly wise, 


Or the base instinct of the beast suppressed. 






Yet thin partitions sever men from mice, 
And man oft goes for wisdom to the brute 
And meanest insect underneath the skies. 


























Antiphone. 


Each order hath its vital attribute; 
Man, immortality—whom death unyokes 
From life, and to godlike doth transmute. 


If heaven be open unto him who knocks, 
And death the only road, whence comes, and why, 
The dread of dying to the orthodox? 


Though faith be strong, so is humanity ; 
And love of life is human nature still, 


And strongest faith half fears its hope too high. 


Then were it better to believe no ill, 
Where dread of evil brings mistrust of good; 
Better to perish as the daffodil! 


Better the pious trust and gratitude 


That the good Shepherd careth for His sheep, 
Though some be lost who go the way they would. 


Better ’twixt quiet thoughts of heaven and sleep 
Reposing, as a bark, at evening, borne 
On its own shadow ’mid the soundless deep ! 


Better calm drifting, by sweet odours drawn 
Toward the unseen isles where they were born, 
Holding right on to meet the golden morn! 


RoBERT STEGGALL. 






























VALE AND CITY. 


XVIII. 

The City. 
I HAVE waited to permit your enthusiasm to cool down a little 
before replying to you. I say a little, for I would not have it 
quite extinguished, nor would I have you —_— that I do not 
in some degree share it. I know you will hardly like these 
phrases—a little and in some degree—but you must accept them, 
as being all that I can give at this moment, when I am condemned 
to hear so much that is opposed to your sentiments. You end 
our letter by speaking of King Louis Philippe. I can tell you I 
cone had the pleasure of again seeing that personage—I say again, 
because you know I saw him formerly in Paris; that was when— 
in as much state as he could assume, or as he wished to assume— 
he drove from the Tuileries to his favourite residence, Neuilly, 
Now I have seen him, destitute of all state, get out from a cab 
like a common mortal and hand out his queen. You are aware 
that the French royal family have found a tolerably good refuge 
at Claremont, of which, you may remember, I wrote something to 
you last autumn. The railway station nearest to Claremont is that 

of Esher, and I was coming into town from Esher the other da 
when the king, queen, three of the princes, and three of the 
princesses had to wait like myself at the station for the arrival of 
the train; the four ladies came into the waiting-room where I was, 
and seemed endeavouring to amuse the queen with some light, 
jesting talk about their gloves, how many pairs they had, and 
ow many pairs they intended to buy. The king walked up and 
down outside, keeping as good-natured a face as he. could, and 
taking off his hat the moment any one looked at him, as if to 
make a salute, which would require a salute in return. The three 
princes kept at a little distance looking down, knocking the gravel 
about with their canes—altogether their situation was pitiful and 
= Why should one feel so much more for these three men, 
urled down from so great a height, than for three wretches in 
the streets, who have never attained to the power of being secure 
of daily bread? Now these three men, however great their 
fall, are secure of that, at least, for the rest of their lives. But 
perhaps there are some who would feel more pity for the three 
wretches than for the three princes, yet I believe human sympathy 

generally runs the other way. 

Well, here let me try to make you forget your “Times” and 
the French Revolution, and turn to another subject. You may 
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that, when you spoke about letter-writing sometime 
[told you that I, too, had something to say on the matter, which I 
felt would differ from what you had written. There is a general 
complaint among the sober-minded, the elderly, of the loss of the 
éloquence du billet in the enormous mass of note-writing that now 
goes on. All this decline of taste and of elegance in style is laid 
to the fault of the penny postage. It is quite true that there has 
sprung up of late years among the young a dry, business-like 
manner in letter-writing, that has often something repulsive in it 
to those who, like you and me, can recal our days of sentiment— 
our days of delight in the “Diary of an Ennuyée.” With all 
that is said on the eloquence-destroying penny I do not agree. 
There are many causes for that which is complained of. Cheap- 
ness of postage has only given us more frequent specimens of the 
hasty, hard style of writing; it has not caused its adoption; it 
belongs to the tone of manners that is becoming sapreleil It 
will prevail, no doubt, until something causes society to decide 
whether it is aristocratic or democratic to be fast. If aristocracy 
rejects fastness and returns to old ideas of refined and elevated 
sentiments as having a proper connexion with nobility, democracy 
will soon avail itself of the mighty penny to convey carefully- 
weighed feelings of tenderness and modesty. If any assume to 
be our betters by cultivation, our aim is at once to show that we 
are their equals in that matter. We rise to their level; but fast- 
ness is a leveller that begins from above, and brings the high 
down to the low. To it may be attributed a foolish alliance on 
slang expressions, a8 conveying more meaning than they actually 
do, and so using them without any considerations of delicacy or 
of appropriateness. Hence a bad style of writing—one for which 
we are too old perhaps—one for which we were too young in our 
~ of sentiment. 
ou see, I also use the word our as you have done in spearng 
of early correspondences, yet I would caution you, by the way, 
against that kind of dualisation, it is more unsafe than generalisa- 
tion, for in the latter case you may include some one exactly like 
yourself, and in the former it is very doubtful. Yet I confess 
nothing and deny nothing. I may have been as sentimental as 
you, for I do acknowledge having taken great delight in the 
“Diary of an Ennuyée,” a book now scarcely known, and which 
its writer wishes to remain unknown. That I have from her own 
lips. It is most probable that she is right, and that neither you 
nor I would read the book now if it were put into our hands for 
the first time. 
Well, then, it is Mrs. Jameson whom I have-to introduce to 
you. A fair buxom woman of fifty, a complete contrast in appear- 
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ance to the idea one had formed of the Ennuyée, even if one could 
have supposed that that melancholy and love-lorn personage had 
told a fib, and was living when she had given herself out for dead. 
I was so taken in by the book in my youth that I quite believed 
in the death. I looked upon an old lady, the Hon. Mrs, N,, ag 
very ill natured when she assured me that she knew the livi 
Ennuyée, who was fat, fair, and red-haired. That she spoke tru 
I now know by the testimony of my own eyes. The “Diary” 
was but a kind of “ Werter,” or “Jacopo Ortis,” and natural] 
inferior to the German and to the Italian book as being the walk 
of a woman, and therefore wanting in the force of passion. 

But let us forget, as its author wishes, the Ennuyée, and look at 
that author matured, subdued, enlightened. If she be not 
woman of genius—and there seems some want of the creative 
faculty in her, for she has never produced any fiction—she is a 
woman of great talent, of fine taste, and of much originality of 
thought. Her style, perhaps a little florid in “ Characteristics ot 
Women,” has constantly improved, and I think the work she is 
now writing will be admirable in every point of view. It is on 
“ Art im the Middle Ages,” as a sort of exponent of the faith of that 
period. She is too superior a writer to be very popular, as she 
never writes fur the uninformed or the vulgar. ‘This is proved b 
what she herself told me, that she had never made five hundred 
pounds by her works, and she had no hope that that which she is 
now writing will be more acceptable to the general public than her 
earlier books. She is, however, acceptable to a certain class, and 
has many friends among the nobility, obtained by her writings 
rather than by her sixteen years of governess life in titled families 
before her marriage. Of that event I know no more than you 
do; it can scarcely have been fortunate, since she now lives sepa- 
rated from her husband, who is in Canada. If fault there be in 
the case, I have no inclination to suppose it is on her side. 

Now that I have introduced you to this other visitor to your 
rural home, let me tell you that if she be a silent one it is what 
she is not, and what she ought not to be in general society, for she 
converses well. 

Mrs. Jameson, whose name was Murphy, is thoroughly Celtic 
in character, yet I think she scarcely remembers anything of her 
native country, which she left in her childhood. She has the 
lively, easy, polished manners of the cultivated southern Irish, and 
she has all the enthusiasm for the arts of painting and sculpture 
that distinguishes the Roman Catholics of her country. One can- 
not help thinking that she ought to be a Roman Catholic, when 
one hears her express her indignation against the Puritan destroyers 
of the works of art in our cathedrals. 
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I heard her speak of the sensations she experienced when first in 
t. Peter’s at Rome. This she was doing in the presence of a 

jtarian. She said, “ Whatever one may think of the Roman 
Catholic faith, one feels there that it alone could have created such 
an edifice. Unitarianism could never have done it.” 

« And I should like to know,” said Lady B., “ what you were 
but an Unitarian when you were in St. Peter’s?” 

Whether she meant an Unitarian in that sense. in which all 
Christians are Unitarians, or in that sense in which those may so 

ignate themselves who have shaken off the trammels of all 

I do not know; but [am certain Mrs. Jameson, who smiled 
and made no reply, did not accept the term as implying that she 
belonged to the small dissenting body that are so called. 

Of all those to whom I have introduced you, you would find this 
lively-witted Irish woman the most amusing, having a mind of more 
varied acquirements, being more accomplished than they, having 
travelled much, and seen distinguished men in different countries, 
and having had to converse in different tongues. But of what 
should you speak to her, were this the season to seat her beside 

under your tree? Of the “pre landscape before you? I 
bar it might be too tame for her after all that she has seen in 
Europe and in America. Of social life in the Old and in the New 
World? Of what civilisation has made the former, and of what 
it will make the latter? These questions you can discuss by your 
hearth and even by yourself, and so I bid you adieu. 

But here I recollect a question which I always intended to ask. 
Why should not Milton and Dante be read under your tree, when 
the time comes for reading there, as well as Shakspeare and 


Cervantes ? 


Answer me this, and forget your newspapers for the time. 


Again, adieu ! 


XIX. 
The Vale. 

Tam not to permit myself too often dualisation in writing to 
you; our and we will not suit in all moods of sentiment. It is 
ttue, and at this moment I most assuredly acknowledge it to be 
%, with my elbow resting on the paper of the day, which I have 
just read, I have given way to emotions of which I dare not speak 
0oursin common. If in the great Babylon you have ever time 
to reflect on the convulsions into which Rati has been thrown 
the events in Paris, I know that I cannot say that we feel 
amilarly about them. You will not perhaps say that you feel a 
me hope that those events are leading to good, but you are at 
not one of those who, satisfied with security in our island, say 
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that it is no concern of yours to what they tend; and you will not 
blame me if I still hope for good from them. But let me not 
trouble you with more on a point on which neither of us can know 
anything. You kindly offer me the means of diverting my thoughts 
from the tidings of the day by the question with which you end 
your letter, and I shall endeavour to answer it, having nothing 
better with which to amuse you. 

Why read only Shakspeare and Cervantes under my tree? 
Why not Dante, whom I venerate? I think it is simply because 
I do venerate him that I do not read him there. Although I hold 
the other two “as things enskied,” I feel that they were men who 
could have taken pleasure in sitting in that shade, looking on the 
landscape, and would have talked even to me, have taken some 
arch delight in finding out what human tie there was between 
them and me. But the great Italian? No! I should tremble, 
I cannot feel as if there were any human tie between us. 


So—let my lamp at midnight hour 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft outwatch the bear, 
With thrice great Dante, 

Who did thrice unfold 
What worlds and what vast regions hold, 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 

Its mansion in this fleshly nook. 





Thus would I read him—forgetting the man, indeed, in the 
greatness of his subject and in admiring wonder at the boldness 
with which it is handled, and at the vast learning brought to 
bear on it. Although the poet awakens in me that awe which 
places me too far below his sympathy, I have dared to feel that 
there is a human tie between Dante, the man, and myself. There 
is a letter of his to a friend which I once copied, and which I 
shall translate to you. He is addressing a relative, who had 
written to him expressing a desire that he should return to 
Florence. After thanking him for the affection shown in the 
letter, he adds: “I am the more grateful to you, as an exile 
really fears friends. I have duly reflected, and yet the decision I 
have made may be far from conformable to the notions of some 
persons; but my affection bids me trust to your prudence and 
judgment in making it known to you. Our nephew has told me 
—but I had already heard it—that a decree lately promulgated 
permits me to return to Florence. I may return to my home om 
paying a fine, and on descending to the degradation of demanding 
and of accepting a pardon—two things impertinent and absurd to 
be proposed to me. I do not, my frend, address such terms t 
you, who have in your discretion and wisdom repeated this offer 
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to me. Is it by such means that Dante, after fifteen years of 
banishment, should return to his country? Is this what he is to 
show the world as the result of his firmness in the right? Is it 
thus that his toils and studies should end at last? Far from a 
man whom philosophy enlightens and elevates, be the baseness of 

ting himself to be pardoned like one conscious of guilt! 
Par from me who have practised justice all my life be the thought 
of purchasing my freedom—of paying my persecutors as if they 
were my benefactors! No!—not by such a way can I return to 
my country! Find me another, or let it be found by others—an 
honourable one that will not be degrading to the fame of Dante, 
and I shall not be slow to accept it. But if this be the only 
means of returning to Florence, then shall I never return to 
Florence. So be it!—shall I not have the stars and the sun 
everywhere? Can I not everywhere contemplate the image of 
Eternal Truth? Yes! Let me, then, rather never return to a 
home which offers to receive me at the price of my making myself 
ignominious. At least, I shall not want bread.” 

How these words (ill translated into an idiom that would have 
been utterly barbarous to Dante) yet ring with the human heart 
in them, translatable into all tongues spoken by men who have 
learnt, even no more than to hate injustice! For many centuries 
to come may they awaken peoples, far beyond the bounds of Italy, 
to a love of justice and of freedom, that the Italians themselves 
seem unable so to receive into their bosoms as to make it bear any 
fruit. I found in this letter of the poet “that touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin”’—in it he became to me a 
fellow-being, which he was not as a poet. Observe, then, how he 
himself appears to have had a consciousness of this duality in him. 


“Find me a way,” he says, not unworthy of Dante, “and J shall , 


not be slow to accept it.” He, in his personality, was, as it were, 
but the guardian of the fame and honour of Dante, the poet, the 
patriot, the prophet—guardian of the spirit that spoke within him. 
Ah! what a community we should have if all men felt appointed 
to be guardians of something more than their purses, their places, 
ad the bubble reputation gained by loud talking with one an- 
other!—not a community of Dantes, that would be impossible, 
but of men dignified by conscious rectitude and simple honesty of 
purpose as guardians of their own spirits, pastors of their own 


“And why not read Milton under my tree?” you also ask. It 
% true our great English poet and patriot does not seem so far 
above and beyond me as he of Italy. There is more between us 
the touch that makes the whole world kin. He is a noble 

r brother, to whom I may look with a sister’s atlection. We 
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552 Vale and City, 
walk both in the same Great Taskmaster’s eye, though his path be 


over eagle-heights, mine in lowest fields, with lowhest creatures, 
Happy we, to have the one Great Taskmaster, and not the thoy. 
call 16 Ragan to say inhuman—taskmasters of the Church 
whose faith Dante embodied in his poem. But Milton, too, I do 
not feel made for being read by me under my tree—nor yet to be 
read at midnight in the high lonely tower. As I paused to think 
of the place par eacellence in which I should read hin, it came to 
my fancy thus: 


In a fair house, with windows opening wide 

To verdant lawns upon a steep hill-side, 

Whence glades of stately trees, in varied rows, 
Reach a broad valley where a river flows, 

Clear, deep, and strong. In the bright calm around, 
When from his page I look, the poet’s soul is found. 


There should I read Milton! “A needless Alexandrine ends 
the song ;” but you cannot say that the song itself “ drags its 
slow length along.” 

But enough of poets! Tell me of ladies. And so, good-bye. 


XX. 
The City. 

I SHALL not venture to make any remarks on your letter, my 
dear friend, lest I might seem to differ from you in any way. 
should rather seek at this moment to amuse you than to discuss 
any serious matter with you, and shall therefore send you another 
of those visitants in single file whom you seem to like. 

As your tendencies are more to the poetic than the scientific, 
she may not be so acceptable to you as your former guests, but to 
‘ me she was as much so as any of them, and worthy of all respect 
and admiration she is. I speak of Mrs. Somerville, for I have 
had the pleasure of meeting her. I think you will guess, without 
my telling you, that she is a woman on whom there is no stamp of 
pedantry. The little learning that is a dangerous thing is too far 
from her to permit the pedant’s vanity; and the great learning 
which there is no danger, even for female pride, is so completely 
hers, that she knows the exact estimate of what she has gatherea 
on the shore of the infinite ocean of truth, and like the great 
Newton feels but a child with a few shells on the sea-shore. This 
is the impression made on me by her simple, unaffected manners, 
and by the natural good sense of her conversation. In all she 
says and in all she does she is the furthest possible from self 
assertion, though giving openly her own independent convictions 
on any topic of art or literature that may be discussed. 1 was 
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struck by the simplicity of her dissent from the opinions of a 
nobleman, a relative of the house in which she was staying. 
Without any my-lording of his lordship, and without any false 
modest declaration that her own sentiments were of no value, she 
attempted no argument, but merely said, “I cannot agree with 
you,” or “I do not think so.” 

In person she is not in any way remarkable. The head is very 
good in sculpture—ain her bust—and indicates capacity rather than 

wer, comprehension rather than originality. And this I should 
take to be the character of her mind. However, I speak of 
that of which I cannot judge. She may have been original in 
science, for of that I could not comprehend anything. Her pre- 
sent book, “ Physical Geography,” I hope to find level even to my 

city. 

an heard that she and the great head of astronomical science 
here have had some discussion on its closing chapters as to the 
making of them level enough, not for me, but for the orthodox 
believers in the Mosaic cosmogony. See what an advantage the 
Roman Catholic Church has over ours! A Jesuit priest may 
teach all that is newest in astronomy and geology, while an honest 

lish vicar has to make a hundred opeatentn acknowledging 
that there may be something in those two sciences. With the 
Jesuit, religion rests on the Church; with our vicar, on the Bible. 
Now, the Church can enlarge itself to take in every science as 
well as every form of society; but the Bible, if taken literally, 
cannot do so, and must either ignore science and change, or adopt 
them in some maimed and halting fashion. 

What a useless little digression for you! I return to Mrs. 
Somerville. What shall I tell you? That she has been twice 
married, and has had a wife’s and mother’s portion of this world’s 
griefs, and that she found a refuge from them in those severe 
studies to which she devoted whatever leisure she had. The 
knowledge of this added, in my eyes, another charm to her calm 
and sensible demeanour. It was delightful to feel that she was 
not a woman with a brain only, but that she had a heart that 
could throb just like that of a woman who knew nothing about 
mathematics or geometry. There is one thing certain respecting 
the results of her scientific knowledge, that is, that they cannot 
smell of the lamp, for she has, from a conviction that it is necessary 
for health, made it a rule not to study or write at night. This I 

t from her in reply to an observation of mine—and, by the 
way, the observation came first to me from you—that there is a 
Kind of flux and reflux of power in the mind, and that the ebb 
at noonday, the flow at midnight; although the great Johnson, 
the immortal and even honest hireling, spoke with contempt of Gray, 
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as “a fantastical fop,” because he believed that times and seasons 
had an influence on his genius. I think most workers of the 
mind and observers of their work will agree with you. The great 
scientific lady does. Aware of the greater rapidity of thought 
and greater power of intellectual exertion at midnight, she resisted 
the inclination to work then, and retired to rest. Here, in order 
to avoid interruptions, she remains in bed writing until pretty late 
in the day. She has been residing in Rome; whether she adopted 
such a system there, or has only taken it up in London I know 
not. The conversation did not last long on any subject referring 
solely to herself, although she did not by any studied effort turn 
it into another channel, It soon became very general on the Pope, 
his holiness Pius IX. He is in great favour with many of our 
so-called liberals; but for me, whether you designate me as a g0- 
called or a real liberal, I have no confidence in him; the fact is, ] 
would have no confidence in the man who would accept the desig- 
nation of “holiness.” If “ put not your trust in princes” be true, 
put not your trust in popes for anything like liberality, is quite as 
true, though it may not be found in the Bible. Do not believe 
that this ignorant boldness was learnt by me from Mrs. Somerville, 
No, she was temperate about Pio Nono as about everything else. 
She likes Rome, which is becoming every year a more favoured 
resort of the accomplished and the aristocratic. Her daughters, 
who were with her, like it much. They are pleasing young 
persons, but did not charm me so much as two still younger girls, 
daughters of Sir William Herschel; so they are also in the circle 
of the scientific, but lively and pretty enough for any other 
circle. 

I do not write to you either in bed or at midnight, and am, 
therefore, liable to be broken in on, as at present, by a visitor. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 


XXI. 


Am | a lord? and have I such a lady ? 
Or do I dream? or have I dreamed till now ? 
I do not sleep: I see, I hear, I speak ; 
I smell sweet savours, and I feel soft things : 
Upon my life, I am a lord indeed ! 
Taming of the Shrew. 


We recur to Giacomo’s departure from the castle in the guidance 
of Axworth; the way taken being as direct towards the Black- 
port inn as the wild irregularities of the forest would allow, and 
they saw no more of the main road than in crossing it. Giacomo 
quitted the forest by the small gate opposite the hotel, leaving his 

ide and the horses to return unobserved. 

The barmaid’s excitement was extreme, but such her self- 

ion, that before replying to Giacomo’s greeting, she bade 
the ostler run, as for his life, to overtake Mr. Lovell, on his wa 
towards the port, and to bring him back, for “ Mr. Ridotti had 
just returned to the inn.” 

Giacomo’s manner (as by agreement) was that of one anticipating 
the most grievous tidings; and the girl’s heart beat as if it would 
burst with the tidings of gladness she had to communicate. 

“Oh, Mr. Ridotti! never came so welcome a traveller to the 
Blackleigh Arms! Where have you been? What have you been 
doing? Do you know anything of what has happened at Bel- 
mont ?” 

“How should any information reach one who, seeking seclusion 
during a time of distress, loses himself in a wilderness; is found, 
when at his last gasp, by a wild woodsman ; and is finally redeli- 
vered to the world to learn what has been going on in the mean- 
while? I am prepared, my good girl, for the worst you can speak, 
hoping I may have strength to bear it.” So spake Giacomo. 

“Have you,” said the barmaid, “strength to bear better than 
the best you hoped for? News that some one is not married—will 
not be married, except to some one—news that’—(he would have 
_— but she would not permit it)—“news that I was nght— 

t she has been weengee—that you have been wronged—and 
that all shall be righted ?” 


What with Giacomo’s affectation of wholly uninformed and 


ully anxious curiosity, and the barmaid’s luxuriating in the | 


kind idea of its all-surpassing gratification after stimulating it to 
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the utmost endurable point, more time passed than was n 
for Lovell’s being brought back to the inn; and it was not with 
the best grace that the good-hearted girl had to resign to the 
. lawyer the narration of the facts of which she fancied Giacomo 
entirely ignorant. As Lovell entered, she made her unwilling 
exit to still the vociferous inquiries that were being made by host, 
hostess, and customers, for the presiding deity of the bar; and, 
“after greeting,” thus spake Lovell: 

“Let me first tell you to be at ease in respect to all matters at 
Belmont. Miss Goldrich (uninformed even of your being now 
in England) is deriving her only comfort from the hope of seeing 
you as soon as possible at Belmont; and now, before I say more, 
tell me the meaning of your alarming flight from this inn, and 
relate what has since occurred to bring you back again.” 

Giacomo, of course, merely avowed the agony that had driven 
him forth to avoid hearing the marriage-bells, and to wander in 
seclusion till the evening ; repeating the story of his losing his 
way, of his being found by the woodman, of his having passed 
the night in the man’s hut, and of his being conducted back to 
the inn by his guide, after visiting the Black Loch and other 
scenes of melancholy interest. 

Lovell then related his conversation with Sir Richard at the 
Hall, saying: 

“The baronet seemed fearfully startled when I translated to him 
the printed bill issued at the time of your infant brother’s disap- 
pearance; and I fancied, at the same moment, he knew still more 
than I, even when I declared my possession of all-sufficient proofs 
that you were his deceased brother’s yet living elder son, and that 
the boy buried at Genoa was only your cousin.” 

Giacomo then listened, as for the first time, to Lovell’s rela- 
tion of all that had occurred at Blackleigh Church; but he was 
now to be informed of what happened to, and in connexion with, 
the Lady Isabella, up to the time of Sir Richard’s quitting Bel- 
mont. This being known to the reader, he is only left to imagine 
Giacomo’s emotions on hearing the details gathered by Lovell of 
those scenes at Belmont, wherein Miss Goldrich, her parents, Dr. 
Lovell, and Sir Richard had been the actors. 

But the reader, with Giacomo, has to be newly interested in 
what Lovell had himself witnessed at Belmont on this very day 
whose events we are now describing; and the brief relation shall 
be in Lovell’s own words: 

“On arriving early this afternoon at Belmont I first heard from 
Mr. Goldrich all the particulars of yesterday, and how the mother 
and daughter, from very differing causes, had passed an equally 
sleepless night ; the former alternately acted upon by penitential 
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yemorse and wild delirium; the latter by feelings of joy in her 
- gescue from the intended marriage, and of apprehension as to the 
fate of her lover. I was not then—as happy I now am—em- 


powered to speak positive comfort to Miss Isabella; but my ap- 
arance, as your announced friends, wa the rising star of her 
oe. What I heard at the Blackport inn, your absence all 
night and non-appearance this morning, was most disencouraging; 
but, believing you would soon hear of yesterday’s occurrences and 
relieve my anxiety, I expressed to the Goldrich’s my assurance 
that you were on your way to join me, Fortunately they knew 
nothing of your having been here, nor of our having parted in 
London. hey do not even yet know who you are! But we shall 
err in remaining here another moment. Let us therefore instantly 
proceed in a postchaise to Belmont, and you must entertain me on 
the way with an account of your loss and adventures in the 
forest.” 

“No,” replied Giacomo ; ‘‘ until I am at ease on the all-engross- 
ing subject of Miss Goldrich, I shall be unable to speak of any- 
thing beside. I have been, since the time of leaving the inn yes- 
terday morning, in such a dream-like state, that my limbs seem to 
have been carrying on a passive body and a sleeping soul; and I 
am now, as it were, dreading to wake, less the too flattering close 
of my dream should make too terrible the sad reality at hand.” 

Though the six mile drive was soon accomplished, it was the 
most exhaustingly tedious journey ever made by Giacomo. Not 
observing that the driver had made a short cut through the last 
part of the way, the impatient lover was looking out for a land- 
mark he had already passed; and, while fancying there was yet a 
mile or more to traverse, the carriage came into the usual road 
(unrecognised as such), and seemed to be going back to Black- 
port! As poor Giacomo dashed himself against the back of the 
chaise in the extremity of despair, it—the chaise—dashed through 
the opened gate of Belmont Lodge, and the horses made a racing 
gallop of it to the opendoor of the mansion. On the steps of the 

rtico was Mr. Goldrich, expecting only to see Lovell with his 
intellience, and therefore more than astonished to see him with 
his friend! Lovell having stepped out, Mr. Goldrich with cordial 
delight remains to assist the enfeebled Giacomo. A shriek is heard 
from an open window over the portico; Giacomo looks up but sees 
no one, for Isabella has fallen back into her chair; and while the 
lawyer brother is attending to his client below, the doctor brother 
is supporting his fair patient above. Mrs. Goldrich is in the 
passege between her own and her daughter’s room; but, arrested 

y what her maid relates of the immediate state of things, she 
tetires to her chamber, as the more especially afflicted person, 
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occasioning no thought or sympathy. To say truth, she was for. 
gotten, and for the time uncared for, so we must leave her for a 
brief while to take her chance. 

The doctor was with a patient he loved; and with a disciple, 
too, on whose mind and heart he could work with an influence 
that partook of the divine. How might not the clerical and 
medical ministry be blended in one? How might not the emol- 
lients signified by saliva, with sincere expressions of solacing kind- 
liness, supersede diachylon and “ the drowsy syrups of the East,” 
to the restoration of health without constitutional injury? How 
the story of the pool at Siloam might be “improved,” to the 
bringing of parsondom and a seme to meet as one! The 
good doctor represented to Isabella that her malady was a mis- 
apprehension. He had just learned, by a few words from his 
brother, that error—even with most honourable intent to justify 
it, and occasioned by that which nothing could justify—had nearly 
wrought a great and irremediable mischief to two young people; 
that there was a Mr. Ridotti below stairs, who, like herself, had 
been sadly imposed upon; and that she would do right instantly 
to show him how “all’s well that ends well,” by forgetting all 
that has happened erroneously, and forgiving all that has been 
wrongly attempted. It is enough to say that the doctor soon 
communicated to Isabella—not full, but sufficient intelligence to 
act with miraculous cure, and she sought to excuse her shriek from 
the window as the mere result of a sudden surprise under circum- 
stances too exciting for becoming composure. 

Mrs. Goldrich, while the doctor and Isabella were together, had 
heard from her husband the general particulars of Giacomo’s dis- 
appearance from and return to the inn; and she fancied there 
was nothing left for her but to receive sentence; so she went, 
drying her eyes, to her daughter, saying, with very questionable 
humility : 

“Well, Isabella, you seem quite happy in your lover’s restora- 
tion, and have now only to condemn me to reproach and shame 
for concealing those letters and doing as I thought right—at the 
time. Considering, however, the sorrow I have suffered, in my 
own heart’s disappointment, you should not throw so much as a 
look of scorn or triumph upon your mother.” 

“My dear mother,” said Isabella, “ your intentions were only 
to make me occupy a position you deemed enviable. You did 
not press me, scarcely persuaded me, but left me to act for myself; 
and, as to your concealment of the letters, and all the rest, why 
revive the subject? You acted as you thought best.” 

“But,” said the mother, “you did not speak thus at firs:-—— 
“T forget what I spoke,” the daughter exclaimed with a msing 
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; “but, since you will not yourself forget, take my forgive- 
oo ‘oe 


or what you have done, and be assured that all shall be as if 
it were forgotten, or only remembered, because you will not let me 
forget. I have no wish to dwell on the thought of my ‘ triumph,’ 
as you term it.” 

“Your triumph !” exclaimed the mother (for now the peniten- 
tial had given way to the indignant), “is it a triumph to escape 
being the wife of an English baronet to become that of an Italian 
nobody? Do you triumph in the silly romance which has pre- 
vented the union of Blacklock and Belmont——” 

“ Within a ring fence?’ shouted her husband, as (having heard 
her last words) he entered the room. 

“Oh, Goldrich! you most base of men. Were you not as 
anxious as I for——” 

“For our girl’s happiness? Yes. And I trusted too much in 
your judgmént as to the best means of promoting it. But I have 
since seen that your judgment was wrong, and your means cul- 
pably indefensible; and I now see you conducting yourself in a 
manner that you will shortly regret, if we are to credit your late 
remorse, and those confessions which only yesterday you made to 
Sir Richard himself. I only trust I am addressing one who is not 
at this moment accountable for what she says.” 

The allusion to the “ ring fence” had simply maddened the poor 
woman, of whom it might be truly said she was not in her perfect 
mind. She rushed back into her own room in a storm of bewil- 
derment, little thinking how the “ring fence” might yet take a 
turn in her favour, for Mr. Goldrich had only just before heard 
from Lovell that Giacomo was heir to the Blacklock baronetcy ! 

His astonishment, however, partook not in the least of pleasure. 
He only saw in the fact more confusion to Sir Richard than 
content to any one else, and immediately acquitted the ci-devant 
baronet of all knowledge as to his illegal holding. Giacomo sat 
like one scarcely concerned in the matter, though he calmly spoke 
as follows: 

“Tf I obtain the title to Isabella’s heart and hand, I shall not 
for my own sake desire more; but, as I should then have to ‘ endow 
her with all my worldly goods,’ there may be considerations I am 
not at liberty to forego. But,” he added, in a livelier tone, “am 
I not to see her?” ‘This was of course answered by Mr. G. in the 
affirmative. ‘ But,” said Giacomo, “I am still only the Ridotti 
[have heretofore imagined myself to be, and as such merely shall 
I present myself.” 

Of course he was with his lady-love in as many seconds as there 
were stairs to ascend into her sitting-room. The doctor was 
deemed the fittest person to communicate the astounding fact to 
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Mrs. Goldrich; while the lawyer remained below to afford to Mr, 
Goldrich all the particulars which he knew relating to it. Thus, 
the three pairs were engaged at one and the same time on the 
same marvellous subject; and we will first describe the interview 
between the mother and Dr. Lovell. 

“Madam,” said the doctor, “the restored happiness of this 
house now depends on your own; and that should accompany the 
assurance that your confessions of yesterday have raised you above 
the reach of reproof.” 

“Tt does not seem so, Dr. Lovell, in Mr. Goldrich’s taunting 
me with my past or and in saying ‘I am not accountable 
for my present words,’ I had no ene dislike to that young 
Italian man. If plain Richard Blackleigh, with neither title 
nor fortune, had been the rival of a Sir—what’s his name?— 
Ridotti, with both, I should have intercepted the letters of the 
former; aye, though I desired an Englishman rather than a 
foreigner for my son-in-law, and though there was no chance of 
bringing the Falls of Tivoli and the Black Loch within a——” 

«Within a what, my dear Mrs. Goldrich?” 

“Oh, you know what, I dare say:— well, within a ‘rin 
fence, if you will make me say it.” And here the poor lady 
burst into a laugh, half hysterical, half humorous. 

“ Never mind, madam, we shall soon, as I trust, bring within a 
ring fence two domains of heart that have been for some time in 
close approximation.” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “some parents, for the sake of their 
romantic ideas, would marry their daughter to a beggar, or a 
brigand; while I had love enough for mine to go even against my 
own conscience, so that she might marry a man of means and a 
baronet. And so she yet may, for all I know—if there be such 
things as baronets in Italy—for no one knows who or what he is.” 

So she rambled on; but there was a mixture of better stuff in 
her discourse, and the doctor so well employed it, that her re- 
morseful sensibilities came, after a while, into such activity, that 
she wept, exclaiming, “Oh, I am the wretchedest of wives and 
mothers! Pray for me, my dear sir! Plead for me to my hus- 
band and daughter !” 

“TI come to plead for and with them, madam, beseeching you to 
forget the past.” 

“Ah, yes; I understand. I feel sure of God’s mercy, and I 
trust my husband will be as forgiving—my daughter as com- 
passionate ; and that the—the young man will be so too.” 

“ My mission,” continued the doctor, “includes more. I have 
to reveal to you that more than the best you desired may be your 
daughter’s portion.” 
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« What can you mean?” inquired the astonished mother. 

“You will not, after all, object—as I presume—to a baronet for 
your son-in-law?” 

«T shall,” she emphatically replied, “ if it be Sir Richard—even 
on his own account—for she cannot love the man, whom, I have 
now discovered, she so disliked; and 7 

“Pardon me, madam; there are baronets in Italy.” 

“ Yes, English travellers, with that title. Is this Italian gentle- 
man, then, only an emissary from one? A sort of ambassador for 
his friend ?” 

“He only travels, lady, on his own account; well knowing 


that 





Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love ; 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues.” 


Mrs. Goldrich, suspecting a quotation, interrupted him, saying, 
“There now. You are a from some play-book, like Gold. 
rich; pray be plain, sir. Why don’t you ‘use your own tongue?” 

“ You are aware,” continued the doctor, “that Sir Richard had 
an elder brother, who died at Geneva, leaving two sons?” 

“Yes; but they are not now living; or Sir Richard is no law- 
ful baronet.” 

“One was supposed to be dead; the other was lost, perhaps 
irrecoverably; but the supposed dead son still lives !” 

“Then Sir Richard is not the lawful baronet!” exclaimed the 
amazed listener. (The doctor nodded assent.) “ And the living 
son has the title?’ (Nod repeated). “ And—and he is not repre- 
sented by his friend Mr. Ridotti? Then what has Mr. Ridotti to 
do with the subject ?” 

“Everything, madam. The living son is represented in Mr. 
Ridotti.” (Lady thunderstruck.) 

“ How, then, is his name Ridotti ?” 

“ Madam, it was his mother’s maiden name, and alone retained 
to him by his Italian grandfather's desire, as that only by which 
he knew himself, and by which he is known in Italy.” 

Mrs. Goldrich said “she was on the rack.” The doctor replied 
that “he would instantly take her off it;” and the tortured lad 
was forthwith informed, with the particulars known to Dr. Lovel 
that she was likely to be the mother-in-law of a baronet after all; 
that D.v. her daughter would be Lady Blackleigh, the wife of Sir 
een Giacomo Ridotti Blackleigh, of Blacklock, Co. of 





Clasping her hands, she sank back, silent, into her chair. She 
now no pride to be gratified, and too much humiliation to 
tare for any triumph over her. She gave a believing, as well as 
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willing ear to the earnest assurances that she was now the y 
centre of interest in the house, «nd that she was only surrounded 
by advocates imploring her to forgive herself. When the doctor 
had concluded his gentle reasonings, she composedly inquired 
whether Giacomo had possessed, but concealed the kudiwledge of 
who he was? When it was revealed to him? Whether Isabella 
had had any secret knowledge or suspicion ; and how the reveal. 
ments came about? When satisfied that she had not been “ played 
upon”—even by Sir Richard—and, in short, that she alone had 
been the scheming performer, she was enabled to see her husband, 
and to hear, so far as the lawyer Lovell could inform her, of things 
from the beginning ; by which time it waxed late into the night, 
She was then too exhausted to see her daughter or Giacomo, with 
whom, therefore, she exchanged brief messages of affection, and 
sought the repose which might enable her to rise refreshed on the 
morrow. It would have been, however, a‘sleepless night to her 
but for the doctor’s opiate. One communication, trifling in itself, 
made to the poor lady by her husband when he joined her in bed, 
rendered her so happy that, if the opiate had failed, the thoughts 
of it would have kept her awake; but she was soon asleep, and so 
remained till late on the next morning. It had been agreed upon 
by the four men that Mrs. Goldrich should be entrusted to com- 
municate to her daughter what the latter yet knew nothing of, 
namely, the secret of Giacomo’s parentage and real position. She 
felt it to be the greatest tribute of delicate respect that could be 
paid to her. It was also so tenderly intimated by her husband, as 
of his own conception, and at his especial request, that sleep had 
never before taken her in so delighted a state of mind. 

It is here to be stated, for a reason hereafter to appear, that the 
conversation between Mrs. Goldrich and the doctor was, at the 
most unfitting time, interrupted by the bark of a dog in another 
room. ‘The bark was decidedly that of a pet ina passion; but the 
laughter of other animals in the same apartment indicated no 
reason for alarm; and Mrs. Goldrich, angry only at the noise, 
simply said, “ Oh, it’s nothing but the yelping of Isabella’s nasty 
little Scotch terrier,” and resumed her subject. 


When Giacomo entered Isabella’s sitting-room, she was stand- 
ing with pendent arms, as if all her bodily faculties were inactive 
save those of her eyes, through which her very soul was eagerly 
looking. In dress of bridal white, she appeared to Giacomo as in 
his drowning vision, and as she had truly seemed at the altar, 
except, instead of woe, an expression of joy too deep for motion. 
He paused, and remained statue-like and silent as herself, until 
with a smile, extending her hand, he walked slowly on and took 
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jt into his own. Even then they continued to gaze, as if each re- 
quired assurance the other was not a spirit; and the silence was 
protracted until the lady said: 

“Oh, Giacomo, speak to me, that my sight and touch may, by 
my hearing, be convinced of your real presence !” 


“Such evidence,” replied her lover, “was still more necessary 


to me. 
He drew a chair beside hers, and they sat. Let us take their 
dialogue dramatically. 

Giacomo. I have much to regret in my conduct, but nothing to 
repent of. The distress I have occasioned you was not less the re- 
verse of my belief than of my intention. 

Isabella. Why did you return to England after my mother’s 

hibition? How care to see me again after my seeming indif- 
ieee to you? 

Giac. I had imperative motives, irrespective of yourself, for 
coming to Blackleigh, and these might have been answered with- 
out seeing you. I only heard, on the eve of your intended marriage, 
after my arrival, that your indifference might have been but seem- 
ing, and not till then was I apprised that Sir Richard Blackleigh 
was your affianced husband. 

Isab. Why not instantly, my marriage not having taken place, 
present yourself to, or communicate with, me? 

Giac. Because, though not indifferent to me once, you might be 
so then; nor could: I imagine your intended marriage with Sir 
Richard, had you been indifferent to him. 

Isab. Accuse me as you may of having acted wrongly in my 
conviction of your indifference, in my disappointment, Jesslatien, 
despair, and, therefore, careless yielding to the persuasions of m 
mother, and the beseechings of a man whom I was brought to be- 
lieve I most unjustly disliked, but do not accuse me of more. Not 
having you, nor the hope of being possessed by you, it mattered 
not to whom I was consigned. Passive as my father’s acres, I 
permitted my conveyance to be agreed upon by seller and pur- 
chaser, as I fear is too often the case where there is no such misery 
asmine. Never more, unless you would break my heart, refer 
— 

Giac. May that which so much as bruises your heart crush mine 
topowder! As you had seeming assurance that I had neglected 
the duties of common courtesy to your family, and become even care- 
less of yourself, there would have been nothing wrong in your willing 
acceptance of Sir Richard; and pity, rather than censure, would have 

due to your unwilling acceptance or self-sacrifice. I had not 
formally asked your love, and certainly you had not offered it. 

Isab. No. But if, having loved you and had your love, I had 
neglected you, you might have loved another. 
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Giac. I should have plunged into the Black Loch! 

Tsab. And I into a deeper and blacker pit of misery! Yes, and 
I had made the plunge! I was but rescued at the last moment by 
your spirit, which confronted me at the altar. Giacomo, methought 
you stood there, and I fell as dead, but to revive to happiness, 

Giac. Wonderful concurrence! 

Tsab. How “ concurrence ?” 

Giac. Go on. 

Tsab. Had your arrival at Blackleigh been known to me, and 
had you presented yourself at Belmont, the horrors of that mom- 
ing cai have been prevented ! 

Giac. Would you have had.me act under my own feelings, dis- 

ing what 1 conceived to be yours? It would seem, how- 
ever, that I did appear at the altar in time to prevent your marriage? 

Isab. You aid. Heaven be praised! In a vision or not, I say 
again you did appear ! 

Giac. Then, to all purpose of reality, it was so. Now listen and 
believe. Leaving for future explanation the immediate cause of 
my return to England, and of my arriving at Blackport on the 
evening preceding your intended wedding-day, I confine myself to 
expressing my amazement and misery at hearing from the barmaid 
of the inn that I was just in time to be present at your marriage! 
How I passed the night I need not say. With the dawn I arose, 
left the hotel before even “ boots” was awake, found my way into 
the forest, and sought the secluded cataract, that the roar of its 
waters might prevent my hearing your wedding bells. Then, 
contemplating suicide, accident came to relieve me from being 
guilty of the positive deed. I fell from a rock, and, remaining in- 
capable of self-rescue from a most perilous position, lay there till, 
half senseless, a strange feeling between death and sleep stole over 
me. During its influence the vision of your wedding was before 
me, and I of the party! The service had commenced ; I stood in 
the bridegroom’s place; you gazed a moment; then, to use your 
words, “ you fell as dead,” and at the same moment the sense of 
life left me! Only a word more. As you have since “revived 
to happiness,” so have I. Discovered by a woodsman, I was re- 
conducted to the inn, there to learn the joyful tidings that have 
brought me here. 

Isab. “ Wonderful concurrence” indeed! Are we not even now 
the sport of visionary delusion? Often, while dreaming, have I 
said, “this is no dream,” to awake and find it was w dream; and 
even this may be no more! 

Giac. Is mine eye dim? my hand cold? my speech voiceless? 
and is this the embrace of a phantom ? ; 

As if resolved to make the most of the illusion while it lasted, 
Giacomo, with the last word, her round the waist, imprint- 
jng on her lips his first kiss— a kiss long as his exile, sweet as his 
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_ pevenge”—a kiss that “drew her whole soul” into his own, and 
richly — him for all his sorrows past! The “phantom” hypo- 
~ thesis, however, was instantly negatived by a little pet Scotch 
| terrier, which, thinking its mistress was being burked, garroted, 
_ orbethugged by an infuriated ruffian, Yar poor Giacomo by 
’ the ankle, till a piece of stocking came off into its mouth, and then 
get up such a barking, yelping, and growling, that the lovers had 
no longer any doubt as to the reality of the more pleasurable inci- 
dents of the moment. Here was indeed a step from the romantic 
to the ridiculous, and the happy pair burst into a fit of the most 
unsentimental laughter. Giacomo would have relieved Miss Gold- 
-gich on her taking up little Spitfire to put him out of the room, 


but the young lady, mying you had better not,” accomplished 
‘the exit more - ere, then, was the occasion of the dis- 
turbance which interrupted the conversation between Mrs. Gold- 
rich and the doctor, and which dispelled the notion of Giacomo’s 
“embrace” being that “of a phantom.” We therefore resume the 
dialogue between the lovers, as they now sit side by side on a couch 

_ in the corner. 

Isab. Tll say no more of your conduct under misconception, 
lest I suggest questions concerning my own which may not be 
satisfactorily answered: only this, that men had better not make 
love by proxy, even when the lady’s mother is the medium. 

Giac. Yet such proxy answered in Sir Richard’s case? 

Isab. Would you have been content with the result to Sir 

ioe 1 l | M 

Giac. I will be silent on that point, in my respect for Mrs. 
Gdarich, ; coe 
— I thank you, Giacomo, for that. Oh, my poor ill-judging 

er 

Giac. Her remorse shows her more sensible of having done 
‘Wrong than of intended wrong doing. Her love for you, and 

. @mbition on your behalf, blinded her judgment. 

Isab. (smiling). Only leaving her to see the humiliating descent 
from an English baronet to a poor Italian gentleman. 

“Giac. And not thinking of the proud ascent from a plain Italian 
gentleman to an Italian signore of family, and well provided for. 

Teab. “ Well provided for!’ They have never told me this. 
Oh, how disappointing! I thought you were a poor, as well as a 
plain, Italian gentleman; though I may not think you so very 
plain, since you are said to be like the handsome Sir Richard. 

Giac. Plain as I may be, I am not.so very poor, since, if you 
bring me nothing but the riches of yourself—and more I ask not— 
We'may live very comfortably on what I possess. 

‘Teab. I rejoice in having known nothing of this, though not 
dated in learning it now. I thought at first you refrained from 
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declaring yourself, fearing our pride in wealth, and because 
coal endl sy 


declare who you were. 

Giac, It was so, dearest; but I have lately learned who I truly 
am, and that I am not so limited in means as I fancied. Thanks 
to my grandfather, and my resemblance to Sir Richard, I can 
make a good figure in Italy and not a bad one in England. 

Isab, Then I shall not lose sight of dear old England? 

Giac. Not dearer to you than to me. You shall be here, there, 
or anywhere you desire. I shall but plead some consideration for 
my beloved old grandfather, for whom, I am assured, you will 
have a love scarcely less than mine. , 

Isab. Oh, Giacomo! Would that Mr. Wilton were living to 
rejoice in our happiness ! 

iac. There you touch my now only enduring sorrow. To him 
I was indebted for my introduction to you, a that alone would 
hallow his memory. 

Isab. I have not since his death visited, nor ever can again visit, 
that dreadful Black Loch! Are you unwell, Giacomo? 

Giac. (recovering himself from a sudden stroke of anguish), I 
am over-well with joy, my dearest; but the mere mention of that 
dark water willever agitateme. I had recently a dream as of one 
in its depths, which has aggravated its sad associations. Indeed I 
partake, even with superstitions of the neighbourhood, a horror 
of the whole forest. Let our marriage be the theme of our 
converse until we again stand before each other—not as we did 
two mornings back—no, nor in that church. 

Isab. There you anticipate my own wish. Any church but 
that, which is to me (as the Black Loch to you), fraught with 
wretched association; the scene of that intended plunge from 
which, thank God, I was rescued. But hark! I hear the doctor 
descending the stairs. Do you join the gentlemen below: I will 
to my mother; and to-morrow (she was in GIACOMO’S arms), to- 
morrow we shall (she was nearly suffocated), we shall meet (here 
was a very long interruption of speech), we shall meet again. 

They parted. Isabella was informed that Mrs. Goldrich was 
composed, but too much exhausted to see her that night; so the 
young lady retired to bed. The lawyer had arranged for the pro- 

bility of Giacomo and himself remaining at Belmont; and the 
doctor alone quitted the house that night, saying they must not 
expect (unless by commanding necessity) to see anything of him 
the next day, as his many patients had seriously felt the late 
Belmont monopoly of his services. ; 

It may be as well to conclude this chapter by reminding the 
Reader that he, in his knowledge of the “castle vaults,” and of all 
that had lately happened therein, as well as both in and out of the 
black lake, is far ahead of the Goldrich’s and Lovells, who have 
yet to be astonished by revelations that are no secrets to him. 
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POT-AU-FEU. 


1870. 


Art the very dawn of the present reign in France, and before it 
was fully recognised as a reign, there appeared in London a book 
which made a considerable sensation. It was called “ Purple 
Tints of Paris,” and the agreeable and acute observer who wrote it,. 

were he now here, would assuredly produce a pot-au-feu far richer 
in flavour and appearance than the one we propose to place before 
\ our readers to-day. 

‘Yet, as in the absence of Brillat-Savarin, one would yet not 
abstain from cooking food for fear of producing something less 
exquisite than his sleight-of-head-and-hand could devise and exe- 
cute, so will we not, because we are not all Bayle St. Johns, 

omit the opportunity of marking the appearance of the times, and 
what they predicate of good or ill. 

In fact, these are times worthy of remark. Since the “ journées” 
after the elections last June, since the movement in the legislative 
body in favour of a government supported by a real majority, the 
public mind educated has been in an attitude of expectation, the 
public mind uneducated in one of agitation, and the private lives 
of quiet citizens of Paris occasionally and objectionably traversed 
and interrupted by low murmurs of discontent, and murmured 
threats of meetings, and of tumultuous processions. 

Frequently these days, marked beforehand as “ néfaste,” have 
passed remarkably quietly; the rain, the cold, the wind, have 
acted for the friends of tranquillity, and have dispersed the begin- 
mings of assemblies that looked ominous, and quieted the busy 
nal spirit always rife in Paris, ready for a skirmish with law- 

i authority. 

Thus passed the 26th October, the days of the re-elections, of 
their examination, of Rochefort’s election, of the verification of 
these elections, the anniversaries of the beginning of the present 
ttate of things, and still there was no real infraction of the peace. 

the crown, seeing the strong feeling against personal rule, had 
— and accepted the resignation of ministers. The new pe 

ent met, but met still uncertain of the real victory. e 
itinistry was indeed condemned, but a new one was not chosen; 
public rumour made and unmade geveral ministries in a week, but 
the head of the government gave no sign. 

At last he spoke, and desired Emile Ollivier to form a ministry. 


is much was known, but what materials Emile Ollivier would 
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take or reject was uncertain, since he —7 could not find a 
complete cabinet of his own very peculiar e of political con- 
victions. In fact, he formed two ministries, the first not contain; 
all the elements he required. The fact is, that the party called 
the Centre, is not an unity. It is divided into two parts, if not 
more; the Right Centre contains the less advanced republicans, the 
rosy not the red, the Left Centre has a deeper tinge, but is still pale 
compared to the democrats of the Left, some of whom carry back 
their “ political vengeance” so far as to consider Cain as the first 
republican and Abel as the first aristocrat—the first privi 
iia on record. They might allow at least that in this case 
merit and not precedence wus the rule allowed for reward, or, as 
they call it, privilege. 

» Avsaabd far-fetched and over-drawn some of their assertions 
may be, their party is of course, from its very violence, sure of 
not being overlooked or neglected. Two of its members, the | 
celebrated Rochefort and Raspail, are said even now not to regard 
“the ministry as serious.” hat would they have? The names 
of the ministers, their antecedents, and their histories, public and 
even private, have been sufficiently commented upon in ‘the French 
journals, and probably by our own more liberal (and less scurrilous) 

ress, to render unnecessary any special notice of them in these 

niéf , 

Suffice it, that in the salons, the kitchens, the cafés, and the 
public meetings of Paris there is but one voice upon the good faith 
and honest purpose of those ten individuals, some of whom have 
also talent. Is not this much? Whether it be sufficient for the 
great task they have undertaken is another question. It is an 
immense task, and with national ardour they attack it perhaps a 
little inconsiderately, hastily, and at too many points at once. Such 
is our opinion, founded on that not only of the best journals, 
which are naturally a variable and inconstant guide, but upon the 
remarks heard in many different strata of society and in different 
quarters of Paris. ‘The duration of the present dynasty is one 
question that occupies many minds, unable to believe with the 
optimists, that the revolution of 1870 is a purely political change 
in the mode of government, peacefully accomplished, strongly esta- 
blished, productive of immense good to the country, and perfectly 
understood and accepted by the populace of Paris and the nation at 
large. 

A very clear, sober writer, Charles de Mazade, whose “ Chronique 
de la Quinzaine” is probably in the hands of every reader who 18 
not daunted by a foreign language, rather agrees with us. Hes 
naturally more inclined to be sanguine than we are, and has some 
touch of “ pre-conceived opinion.” But his words have, neverthe- 
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"ess, a ring of truth about them, and we are sure he will pardon 


our Same them here. 
i eS speaking of the formation of this cabinet and the difficulties 
_ that attended it, he says: — 
All this has saailid will and from the obscurity and diplomacy 
of those days has emerged a ministry offering serious tee of 
including within its lists the most suitable, the only suit- 
able, men for this great work—the re-establishment of rug 
mentary government—MM., Emile Ollivier, De Talhouét, Buffet, 
is, &c. At the very moment when this combination + 
. geemed to be impossible it was accomplished ; hence it was the 
. only one that could prove true and efficacious under the circum- 
_ glances. This ministry is the ministry ‘of coalition of the two 
Centres, the living embodiment of the union of liberal and mode- 
rate opinions, that have accomplished the great work of a revolu- 
tion that restores to us a constitutional government.” 

English readers will, we know, smile at the “ re-establishment” 
and “restore,” and will say with truth that real constitutional go- 
vernment is a plant of another soil, and has never yet flourished in 
France. Perhaps it never will do so; perhaps the extremely personal 
character of the nation will always be its ery Let us trust not; 
let us hope that, profiting by the example and experience of a 

near neighbour, France will enter on a quieter state than any 
she has hitherto known, when she may learn that liberty is not 
license, and that a parliamentary body does not indulge in personal 
invective, does not blame stormily the acts or individuals that may 
incur its displeasure, and is dignified as well as powerful. 
_ M. de Mazade goes on to say that this cabinet has been from its 
very birth the subject of endless discussions, some thinking all lost 
the selection of ministers so little advanced, others in despair at 

/democratic tendencies of its members. All possible shades of 

inion and manner of appreciating the circumstances assert them- 

tlves, some by lamentations, some by warnings, some by moody 
ess. 

But in point of fact, and irrespective of all party spirit or pre- 
judice, there has decidedly been an increase of confidence sah 
mi opinion. All men may, if they reflect, perceive in the 

ision arrived at, the influence of the public wish and the public 
Teason; and if amidst so much confusion one fact stands out pre- 
eminently, it is the common and anxious desire to see these ten 

| i men unite their efforts to give the world a spectacle 
, of “progress without violence, and liberty without revolution,” 
politics fairly stated, and a sound constitutional govern- 
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or even men of the world pretend to ignore the difficulties in 
store for this new ministry, even had it not been almost stoned to 
death at the very beginning of its existence by the tragedy at 
Auteuil and the complications aroused by Rochefort’s call to arms, 
not to mention the local troubles caused ‘by the strike of the 
Creuzot miners. aeapesl , these successive dangers have been met 
with sense, spirit, an ao courage, and the ministry is compara- 
tively at liberty to face its great duties, and certainly those are 
neither light nor easy of accomplishment. 

Perhaps, with the national love of organisation—bureaucratic 
rule, there may be something too much of this same “ organisa- 
tion;” but it is true that it is to a certain degree needed in ever 
department. It is said that the strength of the cabinet is in the 
union of the two liberal parties. Under permission, we would 
remark, that coalition is not union nor always even cohesion; and 
here lies, perhaps, the first great peril. MM. Daru, Buffet, and 

is are valuable aids to Emile Ollivier, but may not always, 
perhaps, care to act in that capacity, or be allowed so to do by 
their constituents. 

M. Mazade warns eloquently against the danger arising from 
possible jarring in the cabinet so heavily laden, and mentions the 
current opinion that this cabinet was destined to undergo three 
phases of existence. 

The first one, of complete fusion and harmonious action. 

The second one, of rivalry and struggle between its component 


The third one, of separation, in which one party should quit the 
field and leave the other supreme master of the position. 

We reserve our own opinion as to the duration of the ministry, 
and proceed to examine its probable labours and the character of 
its chief. He appears to be eminently the man for the situation, 
who has been long, as it were, preparing for it, and to have ac- 
cepted it at last under a real conviction of the necessity of his 
doing so. Has he ulterior projects or ambitions? Has he sufli- 
cient genius for his difficult position? Has he sufficient health for 
its inévitable fatigues? ‘These are questions difficult to answer at 

resent. He seems to be calm, brave, and determined. What 
egree of weight personal feeling may have with him we hardly 
see as yet. hat amount of tact in initiative, we see less se. 
than his dignified courage when attacked. He does not, it is sal 
assume any kind of pre-eminence among his colleagues in conse- 
uence of the emperor having denn him to form the cabinet, 
or this arose out of their ancient relations; and in a letter of 
Emile Ollivier to his father, written twelve years ago, when he 
was entering upon his career as deputy, we read these words: “If 
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ae capers persists in, his ism, my course is clear; but 
_ should he change—should he abandon personal government and * 

form " constitutional ministry, I must, if he desire it, assist him 
jn 80 ; 
_ One of the very first acts of this ministry was, we consider, 

somewhat imprudent and hasty, and public opinion, so loud in 
demanding it, is already veering round, half Haring those who 

have accomplished it. We allude to the disgrace of Pericles, who 
~ has made Athens a marked wonder; in other words, we feel for 
M. Haussmann, who has made Paris the beautiful Paris it is. We 
feel for the manner and the ignominy of his fate, and that before 
the case was tried; and when the other day there was a report 
(false, as it proved) of his dangerous illness, all who had blamed 
him, felt a of regret, for we thought the fall had crushed him. 
That he should resign his post was needful—that he should be 
obliged to leave it untried, was perhaps, unnecessarily harsh. 

But if a ministry is ever excusable for a hasty neglect of per- 
sonal feelings ik susceptibilities, it is, perhaps, the present 
ministry, overwhelmed as it is with the task HB arranging and 
completing a system of government so unlike the previous order of 
things; and if it nee ae as they say, “like England,” equally 
unlike all so-called constitutional governments hitherto seen on 
this side of the Channel. This is, of itself, arduous enough, and 
involves decentralisation of internal government, revision of 
treaties of commerce, and of every kind of legislation, Capital 
punishments have been painfully brought forward by the fre- 
uency of horrible crimes, and “a new tragedy” is no uncommon 
Reading to an article in the newspapers of the day. One of the 
last was the murder of a lady by her servant, to whom she had 
observed that he was so far from sober he had better go to bed. 
He was, however, sufficiently sober to advance upon her a few 
minutes afterwards, and cut her throat before the eyes of her 
nage husband, who has long been perfectly helpless. The 
iberty of the press is another great and difficult question to deal 
with, for in this country journalism is a resource for the ignorant 
and starving, and a knowledge even of their own language is not 
considered essential to those guides and teachers of the public 
mind, for Victor Noir is reported to have known so little how to 
spell, that he would not correct some faults pointed out to him 
in a letter he had just written; because, said he, “If there are no 
faults, they will think I did not write it.” Journalism, which 
includes in its ranks the brightest talents with the meanest, is rife 
at this moment, and commie lacks not food for its appetite. 

The fate of Victor Noir and the trial of Pierre ; Saawans are 
subjects that interest every one; and it is needless to point out how 
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turn the questions of equality before the 
and See dete, of the d .” Of that destiny, more tes 
after. The head of it has calmly accepted the initiative, and 
illing to try the collar of a constitutional monarch. 
he finds it galling or not, who knoweth? Many there 
are who believe that the so-called revolution is already accom- 
plished, but many think we are only at the beginning of changes 
radical, democratic, and revolutionary. We confess that such is, in 
become our own impression, and that it is confirmed by the 
conversations heard in different places and in different shades of 
litics, different grades of society. The Orleanist party is said to 
be looking up, counting more and more adherents, reckoning on 
more and more chances of success. ‘Time will show how far these 
are to be relied upon. Should these faint comments on the 
Pot-au-Feu now simmering be accepted, we will gladly continue 
them during the whole crisis, be it long or short, and shall always 
endeavour to state facts clearly and opinions quietly, colouring 
neither by the admixture of personal or party feeling, which 
indeed has no place in the comments of a foreigner resident in the 
place, and kindly received by the inhabitants. 

We had intended exploring a little the causes of the great and 
ambitious restlessness and love of change that pervade all ranks of 
society, and create much of the want of cohesion commented upon 
of late in some able journals. But the events that have lately 
forced themselves upon our attention oblige us to follow their 
course, and to state their apparent effects before indulging in mere 
speculative lucubrations. 

Once again, then, Paris has afforded us the opportunity of see- 
ing how barricades are formed, and with what astonishing mate- 
rials the world may be held at bay. Certainly the barricade 
formed by the seizure of one of those nocturnal vehicles that 
“scavenger” the drains of Paris house by house, street by street, 
between the hours of midnight and dawn (to the great disturbance 
of light sleepers), is a manner of defence similar to that employed 
by sundry little animals of the weasel tribe—the skunk, ermine, 
and marten—and by birds of the vulture order. It would be 
absurd if it were not disgusting, and disgusting if it were not, 
from another point of view, dismaying. It is dismaying, not 
because it excites fear, but because it proves how timid and yet 
how mischievous is the spirit now abroad in the country, and in 
the capital more especially. It is abroad, because the country has 
hardly conquered its position after having effected the great 
change of government from the personal to the constitutional 
form, before we see absolutism in another sense erected into 4 
divinity by a band of men calling themselves the people, though 
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gation, the electors of who assume to themselves the 
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_ gepresenting but a and a disreputable fragment, of the 

sight to subvert order keep the minds of men 
wht sey come Rage 


on the stretch of expectation government already suf- 
| ewe! occupied with the urgent necessity of maintaining order 
gn the 





rst place. And all for what? To show their discontent 
at the fate of their deputy, who, having infringed the law, is 
taking the consequences, and who from his prison sends his ad- 
herents and followers to summon to account the ministry in general 
and in particular. | 
“They will not,” says the author we have so often quoted— 
“they will not allow of omnipotence at the Tuileries, but would 
t it to Belleville or Le Villette.” All must bend before 
the wish of these men who call ‘themselves the people, The 
country at large may or may not accept this state of things; it 
must submit voluntarily or involuntarily. In the mean while 
here are the facts: A few hot-headed individuals suffice to collect 
a band of followers who keep all men in suspense, paralyse the 
interests of a whole population, and spread abroad an undefined 
and ever-recurring anxiety. Paris is thought to be in a state of 
revolution. »The country is disturbed or irritated, and foreign 
powers take the habit of considering France as liable to sudden 
Bis of convulsion, acting internally, that must reduce her external 
action to zero. All this is profoundly sad. It is sad, but it is at 
the same time absurd. 
The writer picceeds to comment upon the puerility of those 
later demonstrations, and their perfect powerlessness to resist 
the course of justice and the action of the government. The 
fioters thought the government would not dare to arrest their 
minister ; the government dared, and all was accomplished; they 
thought the government would not dare to arrest the rioters, the 
government has arrested numbers of them, and, which is less to be 
Igjiced in, numbers of persons also supposed to be concerned in 
conspiracy against the life of the Emperor. The examination of 
these individuals seems likely to be a slow process, and formed one 
of the subjects of interpolation in a recent meeting of the chambers; 
and it must be confessed that Monsieur Emile Ollivier’s peevish, 
haughty reply, “that the tribunals would do their duty,” was less 
happily imagined than the rest of the words and actions of this 
ix weeks’ old ministry. Its existence has been hitherto much 
tried and tormented, and little leisure allowed it for its real business, 
that of re-modelling the forms of administering the laws. The 
: e of the ministry has been firm and dignified, but its 
| in the legislative corps have been of little or no account; 
partly because of the external difficulties, Page on account of the 
€xceedingly unparliamentary conduct of the deputies. 
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At this moment there is a cessation of positive riots; the ar 
restations are still going on. The great question now 
seems to Will there or will there not be an immediate dis. 
solution ? friends of order dread this dissolution and the 
consequent elections; the democratic party, and indeed others, 
assert with truth that a constitutional ministry must rest upon a 
true mapeey that a true majority is not to be had in a parlis- 
ment under the pressure of personal government; conse- 
uently that the ministry and the majority are like two woods of 
ifferent grain that cannot be worked together. We all partially 
admit the force of this logic, but not that a dissolution is imme- 
diately inevitable. In fact at this moment we dread it, and the 
mini dread it no less. If real serious work could be sub- 
stituted for the scenes that have lately taken place in the sitti 
of parliament—the idle and vexatious questions, the irritating 
rephes, the personal accusations, the violent invectives exchan 
—there might be some serious hope of real progress. Whence 
arise these disorders—these tumults? One writer happily names 
them “a conflict of vanities,” a “ cacoethes loquendi,”’ an intoler- 
able itching for declamation and abuse! He bids these theatrical 
deputies look over the water to -the-quieter parliament, where 
things are very differently conducted. Why? Shall we say it? 
use every question in this country of fraternity and equality 
becomes so easily a personal question; hence every one will be 
known, will be public property. Hence the rage of journalism, 
hence the fury of politics, hence all the vexatious self-assertions 
of which we are speaking ; and hence perhaps many things, with 
roots that strike yet more deeply into the causes of revolution and 
of anarchy. 

Be this as it may, the ministry is in a dilemma, and we heartil 
wish it may have a good inspiration, and rise, quietly and wit 
dignity out of its difficulties, We wish the same to the heads of 
colleges, believing their position and that of M. Schneider has 
more than one point of resemblance. The incident of the scholars 
of St. Barbe has been much commented upon, and may have 
escaped English readers. These young men and boys were 
allowed to spend Sunday with their friends or relations on condi- 
tion of their bringing back a certificate signed in evidence of their 
being really seen under some recognised roof. ‘They stole a quantity 
of these printed papers, filled them up at will with imaginary 
names, and spent their time how and where they pleased. The 
return of one or more dead drunk led to the discovery of the trick 
and to its punishment. The following Sunday two hundred returned 
without any certificate whatever! The masters dismissed them 
to their homes, for which they are severely blamed. But no one 
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: “gadenced by the theft and the su 
_ gupervision proved by the possibility of such theft and subterfuge 


- gecurring. 
_ In the meanwhile whither are we going? Idle riots and bitter 
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them for the real evil—namely, the low state of morals 
and the low state of 





ae 





“winds dispute the rule of this endless winter. The cold is more 


intense than ever; the idleness, the alarm and consequent absence 
of foreigners, the misery and crime assume formidable proportions. 
It is said that the holy sisters of St. Vincent de Paul have been 


insulted in some parts of Paris. And this is really very sad—a 


ery grave symptom—and we ask ourselves whither are we tend- 
ing? Will the concessions already made to public rp satisfy 
the real public? Will they be sufficient to avert the gatherin 
mowball of discontent ? Will they not rather encourage its ads 
vance and prepare its way? What is the strange stormy sky that 
gends out lurid but endtade lightnings from time to time all over 
the face of Europe? Is it rolling away?—is it approaching? 
These are grave questions for 1870 to answer. The minor con- 
flict of M. Leverrier with his satellites at the Observatory; the 
mortified discomfiture of the Academy, and the discovery of the 
clever deception practised by a certain M. Vrain Lucas, who sold to 
M. Chasles a quantity of documents proving Pascal and not New- 
tonto have discovered the law of gravitation, all of which docu- 
ments were forgeries skilfully executed—all these subjects, so in- 
teresting at another time, are now merged in the great question: 
Whither art thou leading, Year, just born to life? 
It is rather amusing than otherwise, now that quiet is again re- 
to contrast the language of the journalists and reviewers 
of the early days of February with their spasmodic attempts at 
having “foreseen the event” on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the 
month, They wrote on the Ist of the serene tranquillity with 


| which the revolution, as they called it, had been accomplished, 


and of the numerous and immense undertakings of the Liberal 
ministry. On reading their account one remembers the “ Creation” 
ofthe Sistine Chapel. They speak as if chaos reigned, and were 
tly reducible to order under their omnipotent hands, forgetting 

though to a vicious degree autiniiend, the machinery of state 


_ Was very well oiled and up to its work, and all that was required 


Was to extend the motive power over a larger surface. Monsieur 
Brame called the transformation effected “la plus grande la plus 
irable révolution des temps modernes” (the greatest and most 
mirable revolution of modern a and Monsieur Mazade 
nites, “If not the greatest, this is at least one of the most inte- 
Réting, salutary, and opportune revolutions, since it has occurred 
just in time to restore the country to itself, to deliver France 
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from the fatal necessity of periodical earthquakes, to confront the 
policy of gradual progress and legal. liberty with the policy of 
violence and agitation.” goes on to recapitulate the events 
and undertakings of the past month, and has some severe remarks 

the noisy _ sh ea who would, as he says, renew the scene 

1793. He calls them Epimenides, and says they are strangely at 
fault in their chronology. This may be. According to the “salons” 
one frequents, one hears lugubrious memories of the first revolution 
evoked, or triumphant ones of 1830, or shame-faced ones of 1848, 
For, certainly, of the three, that is the one that now meets with 
least a . Feeling and sympathy are now all in favour of 
its victims. The dynasty, frightened off the throne then, combines 
now the return to former things, with the hope of something 
new, by which this versatile nation is perpetually rocked like a 

at sea. : 

e same thing was, it is true, said of the second empire by its 
adherents, but that experiment has lasted some years, and it is not 
thought to be perfectly successful. Whether it will maintain itself 
even in a modified form is a doubt, and a very serious doubt. 

“The first mission of this new ministry,” says the reviewer, “is 
to foster and cherish the movement in favour of legal liberty— 
‘liberty before the law’-—which has emanated from the very depths 
of the nation, and has confided to it the helm of government as the 
chosen ministry of the people, and the real representative of its 
wishes and of the newly-introduced line of policy. The ministers 
themselves are supposed to perceive clearly how important it is to 
have no misunderstanding on this head, and indeed the assertions 
of Emile Ollivier are sufficiently clear in expression, firm and 
moderate in manner, and the action of the government, the 
measures taken in the affair of the Auteuil murder, and of Roche- 
fort’s accusation and sentence, were perfectly in keeping with his 
assertions.” 

Thus far were the general opinions tolerably correctly ren- 
dered up to the 7th of February, when the government thought 
it necessary to follow up the sentence of Rochefort by his arrest, 
and the effect was like that of firing sprinkled gunpowder. Pars | 
was immediately excited, agitated, and uneasy. Shops were closed, 
the police redoubled, the emperor and the army prepared; the 
popu did not, however, rush violently to the attack; a few 

icades were erected, a few shots exchanged, a few, but always 


too many, wounds given and received, some lives and many 
liberties lost. The nucleus of the movement is said to have been 
composed of about sixteen men, but the arrestations amounted 


during the three first days to five hundred individuals. The daily 
press gave the details of each day in succession, and it was evident 














Nee is no one great general tide of passion or feeling called 
out upon this pa it is rather a low state of feverish dis- 
_ quietude that produces acts of taguinerie than anything else ; there 
"are no great evils to be swept away, no great abuse to be’ si 
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there was much more irritation than grief or. anger in the 


mind, 





nalised, no tremendous privileges to level.. But there is a sordid 


gry of “More, more,” raised by the party that loves agitation for 


its own sake, and Victor Noir, efort, and Bazire, and the 


geizure of the papers of the Manan ise, are merely cries and 
banners to colour a settled purpose of restlessness and insubordi- 
nation in a few, extended by contact and by skilful management 
tomany, and threatening really by pressing upon the hopes of 
some, he fears of others, and the designs of others, to form the 
nucleus of yet greater disorders, and perhaps the starting-point of 
achange of dynasty. The rumour now afloat while I write is, 


that in the office of the Marseillaise was found a list of con- 


irators who threaten the life of the emperor. Be this true or 

it is a grave symptom. That such a rumour should be 

credited is of itself a proof that the reality of such a plot is 
admitted as possible—nay, as probable. | 

It has been well said, that the anecdotes told of a person, be 
they true or false, paint his portrait, for if they are received it is 
a proof that they must have a considerable appearance of truth 
at all events, and thus recal the individual. 

What will be the end of this state of things we cannot tell, but 
apereent aspects are all in favour of a return to the dynasty of 
1830. Eighteen years of sovereignty, followed by twenty-two 

of exile and misfortune, may be a very precious education 
a royal family. The one in question has been quiet, calm, 
and dignified, winning all hearts in its land of exile; and if it be 
Written that it return here at no distant day, we are sure it will 
be quiet, calm, and dignified on its renewal to power. Only ma 
We not see violence, anarchy, and confusion reign in the loneveal, 
may the present dynasty be allowed to act out quietly and freely 
remaining scenes of its part, and retire, if retire it must, with- 
Out further disturbance or contest. If “strong, well-advised, and 


_ Wery courageous,” we do not see that it need retire. If firm and dig- 


tified enough to go on gradually with the work of .reform, su 





 ‘iituting the self-government principle for that of absolutism, and 


@ genuine parliament evolve itself out of the semi-thea- 


tical, semi-Lycéen proceedings of the present Chambers, separatin 


i ppl from the political attributes of great functionaries, an 


superior courts, and discountenancing meddling and “ tri- 
Potage” everywhere, the empire need not cry, as it is reported to have 
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done: “We are on the high road to anarchy and revolt, but give 
me four hours of absolutism and peace shall be restored,” 
Peace return unaided. We doubt the empire having the 
= self-denying courage ‘to watch and wait thus patiently, 

e trust it may do o and ean the sGeh para throes of 

movements and reitera panics,” whi se 

ve away the spending crowd of —— (they say viditiong 
trains are needed every day), and render life a feverish palpitating 
morning dream, even to those who are not dependent upon com- 
merce for their daily bread, and to those who are so dependent, a 
vision of impending ruin, horror, and despair. 

But, we repeat it, one of the t evils of the present state of 
things in France is an evil pervading all classes of society. The 
immense ambition of every one to obtain that which he has not, 
the restlessness, the intrigues, the ambitions set on foot every- 
where, and by women more than by men, to get a move, a step, a 
change. Hence the “‘tripotage,” the love of meddling in the affairs 
of one’s neighbour—for his good, no doubt—but not the less a 
very great and crying evil, lying at the root of all peace, all tran- 
quillity, all real liberty and progress. This subject is too vast to 
be entered upon at the end of an article, but we will devote our 
next article to it; a long series of observations quietly and silently 
made in various societies upon the part played by woman in the 
career of man in this country, throws considerable light upon that 
which is so much complained of—namely, the incessant desire of 
change of place and occupation, which makes every office a kind of 
magic lantern, and kills at the root all possibility of the governing 
and the governed taking the slightest interest in each other. For 
the present we conclude, uncertain from day to dey what the 
morrow may bring forth, hearing every day—“ It is all over ;” to 
be told the next, “ Not at all; it is beginning again! which re- 
minds one of the Italian saying: 


Aspettare non venire, 
tare in letto, non dormire, 
Servir bella e non grandire 
Son tre core da morire ! 
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_ We plead guilty to holding one or two extremely unorthodox 

ns concerning the exercise of the critical art. And one of 

them is on this wise: Those who are in the habit of reading 
Teviews—more particularly reviews written in the daily and weekly 
will doubtless oftentimes have observed the lofty tone 
adopted, the superior attitude assumed, by certain writers who fight 








f behind a nameless shield, when alluding to certain other writers to 
@ whom the world has assured high and honourable place in the 
: fepublic of letters. That some authors have attained position 
I a lucky chance rather than by stress of ability is undoubted. 
& i that they, like all pretenders, are fitting game for the knight- 
rs @rant’s steel will be tronty admitted. But it is not of such that 
a weare speaking. It is of those whose work is a with the 
n- ioned impress of genius, Those whose birthright is the 
to t “great.” Men who are sent into the world in the divine 
ur mission of art. Men who have a message to deliver, a beauty to 
ly teveal, a philosophy to unfold. Men who stand out from the 
he ttowd, and stamp their being upon their generation and upon the . 
rat aitertime. Such men mhay—very often do—deliver a false mes- 
Y = announce a gm creed. : But even this, “s the prone of 
0 this, cannot on flippancy on the critic’s when considerin 
ing their work. greet eat all difference of pote all doubtfu 
F or declaration, they are still artists, still great, having an inherent and 
the divine right to a reverential treatment from men—and critics. 
” to One may explore the panorama of their works as one explores a 
Te 





grand scene in nature, pointing out a grandeur here or a tameness 

| Yonder; a perfection now, and anon a defect. But to adopt re- 

pring them in the tone now current and popular, is to be guilty at 

of impertinence, and at most of irreverence. The title of this 

paper calls for some such prefatory explanation as defining the 

Wmiter’s position, and as qualifyin what 1s hereinafter set forth re- 

tpecting the peculiarities of eray’s later manner. 

One of the few philosophers who is at the same time profound 

and intelligible Jaques, in “As You Like It”—informs us in a 

familiat to our ears as the Paternoster, that the life of man 

made up of certain periods—“ seven ages”—each having its 

_ Marked and leading characteristics, and none being like another. 

The career of an author, as seen in his works, is susceptible of a 

©mewhat similar characterisation, the play being that of three 

ges. All these periods have much in common. But they differ 
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much. There is the age of adolescence, that of maturity, that of 
senility. Some men never exhibit the marks of the first and last 
Like Adam, they are created full-grown men. But, re 
ing most writers, the truth holds good. We find Macaulay 
ing the brilliant first-fruits of his pen. And we have Scott 
in old age striving to handle the magician’s wand with which for 
years he had held a delighted world in thrall. No strange thing 
this, but the effect merely of a law of nature. In the case of no 
writer are the transitions from state to state less marked than in 
the case of Thackeray, The performance of his prime was warranted 
by a promise which almost equals the performance itself. And the 
last page he wrote is full of the freshness and vigour which threw 
a charm round his first. In some writers the general inferiority 
of the later manner is due to exhaustion, and in others to careless. 
a In Thackeray it is the result of wilfulness, and is consciously 
rom the earlier and from the mature style it does not differ in 
the introduction of a new feature, but in the exaggeration of an 
old one. We have had occasion in a former paper to allude to a 
distinguishing feature in Thackeray’s writings, and we then desig. 
nated it as the “ preaching strain.” ‘ This description is meagre 
enough, but no better one occurs to us now, and if it conveys the 
_ Meaning we attach to it, it will have answered its purpose. There 
are indeed few men to whom it is permitted to succeed as novelists; 
and one of the safest methods to ensure a want of success is the 
adoption of a conversational style. An artist, while he must have 
intense feeling for his subject, while he is compelled to impress 
upon it his own mind, must, nevertheless, keep his work at arm's 
length. Nor is it advisable that the general public should be ad- 
mitted to his studio during progress, or hear his own, opinion as 
to merits and defects on completion. It is possibly the highest 
tribute which can be paid to genius to speak of it as regarding all 
these considerations with contempt, and achieving, notwithstand- 
ing, great and artistic work. In practice, at least, Thackeray did 
so regard them; and produced “ Vanity Fair” and the “Newcomes.” 
In these works, however, the preaching strain, though frequent, 18 
an undertone. It is not loud or jarring. The reader becomes used 
to it, pleased with it, eventually looks for it, and if it is absent for 
half a dozen pages, he is disappointed. We have no intention of 
saying that its presence is conducive to artistic finish. We believe 
that Thackeray succeeded in spite of it rather than by reason of it 
At all events, we regard it as fatally inartistic when it becomes 
self-critical. That is to say, when the author comes forward and 
records his estimate of the characters which he himself has ¢ 
First of all the habit is bad, per se. In the second place (and sup 
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that it were eminently artistic and desirable), it is annoying 
oy ers of fiction judge of the character of a hero in a novel, 
just as men of the world judge of the character of those they meet 
4m the humdrum novel which all of us are compelled to 
hich is continued in weekly volumes, and which is entitle 
_ “Lars.” “ By their fruits shall ye know them.” It is the old old 
fest, and there’s no better one. Jones, we will say, is a sneak, a 
- Yackbiter, a hypocrite. Society has been watching him, and 
‘bearing him for some years, and, reviewing his acts and words, 
ae enrsee and promulgated this threefold charge against 
Es Now fancy the patron of Jones, who holds possibly a dif 
_ ferent opinion, walking down to his club, where he would: fain 
have introduced his protégé had not the zeal of the members 
accumulated the largest number of black balls upon record—I sa 
him saying, “You misunderstand Jones; what you call 
Ealing, I call modesty; what you call backbiting, I term 
| gmiable raillery; and what you are pleased to denominate hypo- 
| gtisy, I call religious fervour.” Similarly, when reading a novel 
we find a certain number of acts committed by one of the cha- 
Tacters, we sit in judgment upon him; we have a certain number 
‘things spoken by him, they affect that judgment; from these 
and words we draw our own picture of the moral man; we 
mw at the same time, unconsciously, a picture of the physical 
| tan; and it is singular (the singularity is illustrative, and worth 
Mmentioning therefore) that, where a book is illustrated, we often 
discover that the artist has produced a picture very different 
indeed to the one we had drawn for ourselves. So different as to 
mpoil the effeet of many a brilliant page. Is it fair, then, of the 
tuthor to differ with us in our estimate? The work is his, the 
acts and words are capable of but one construction. If we have 
Made a wrong estimate, where lies the fault? Surely with the 
ittist, who has failed to complete his own conception. We have 
in Jones envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ; 
tid when he who has introduced us to the hero says, “ You mis+ 
Understand Jones,” we are apt to resent the interference, as spoil- 
ing the effect of a picture, and (this, of course, is a mere secondary 
_ @insideration) as the reverse of complimentary to our powers of 
ion. 
extraordinary development of this habit of self-criticism we 
to be the distinguishing trait in the later manner of Thackeray, 
fe are other traits to which we may presently refer. But there 
one strongly marked, and at the threshold. In “ Vanity 
in “ Pendennis,” and in the “ Newcomes,” the strain is quite 
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but it is rarely obtrusive. In “The Adventures of ~ - 
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ip on his way through the World,” it is carried to what, 
i in the case of a inferior writer, we would call an excess, The 
author seems to be ever overshadowed with the fear that some 
reader might fancy that he was endeavouring to paint a 
A supectatie old adage of doubtful au horship, tad 
wide-world circulation, says that no man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre. There are times when the most heroic of mortals are 
set about by circumstances which forbid thoughts of heroism. We 
may have won a sea fight at Trafalgar, but discovered in our 
night-caps we are utterly uninspiring. We may have routed 
armies at Waterloo, but evga | censuring our servants about a 
trifle, we, by very reason of our fame, suffuse the situation with a 
dash of absurdity. Now, although Philip is not presented to us 
through the medium of his valet, we are, nevertheless, constan 
uested by the author to form a lower estimate both of his 
abilities and of his character than that which the reading of the 
book, were it uninterspersed with this running commentary, would 
be calculated to suggest. Doubtless, the comments are in most 
instances playful, and in many instances ironical, but the effect is 
exactly the same as if they were (as in some instances they are) 
seriously meant. 

We have said that Thackeray’s habit of moralising is also singu- 
larly developed in his later works. PuHIip is his worst novel, 
but we venture to think that it contains his very best passages. 
With no plot to speak of, and ending in a semi-sensational 
incident miserably managed, the book has hundreds of memor- 
able sentences, any half dozen of which would suffice to set up 
an ordinary essayist. Those shallow people who still prolong 
the cry of “ Cynic!” either because they misunderstand the term, 
or misunderstand the author—or possibly because they misunder- 
stand both—find abundance of material in Philip wonderfully 
capable of distortion. Some such result, indeed, the author seems 
to anticipate. He has been mee: in the well-known manner 


on the evil of an alliance where the object contemplated is — | 


and where love is counted for nothing in the contract. 
having said his say—as only he in his time could say it—he 
exclaims: 

“This is what is called cynicism, you know. Then'I suppose 
my wife is a cynic who clutches her children to her ae eart, 
and prays gracious Heaven to them from selfishness, from 
worldliness, from heartlessness, from wicked greed !” 

It is the burden of this novel, the one cry that goes up from 
every e of it. Now it is a bitter reproach, stinging, but 
uttered solemnly. Again, it is a still more bitter warning, regretful 
rather than revengeful. And yet once more it is an entreaty—@ 
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jon. The tone may differ, but the same moral isin every 
 ghapter. Listen to aa .. : 
_ J am not mortally angry with poor Traviata tramping the 
i t with the gas-lamp faring on her poor inted eile, 
my indignant virtue and squeamish modesty would never walk 
illy or get the air. But Lais, quite moral, and neatly, 
| , and straightly-laced;—Phryne, not the least dishevelled, 
but with a fixature for her hair, and the best stays, fastened by 
- mamma;—your High Church or Evangelical — the model 
of all proprieties, and owner of all virgin purity blooms, ready to 
‘gel her cheek to the oldest old fogy who has money and a title ;— 
_ fhese are the Unfortunates, my dear brother 4 sister sinners, 
__ whom I should like to see repentant and especially trounced first. 
Why, some of these are put into reformatories in Grosvenor- 
They wear a Ppcreg of diamonds and Chantilly lace. 
Thei ts cry, and thank Heaven as they sell them; and all 
ports of reverend bishops, clergy, relations, dowagers, sign the 
book, and ratify the ceremony. Come! let us call a midnight 
ing of those who have sold in marriage, I say; and 
what a respectable, what a genteel, what a fashionable, what a 
jant, what an imposing, what a multitudinous assembly we 
_-willhave; and where's the room in all Babylon big enough to 
hold them?” 
So the great honest heart of the preacher causes him to forget 
that he is an artist, as he raves and fumes at the petty pranks of 
the performers in his booth. But ah! the anit not for the 
— they, you see, are puppets; but it is for the crowd 
hat stands about the stage yonder in the image of some_members 
of which the puppete are fashioned. And as you and I mingle 
_ with the crowd, we may catch perhaps a word or two, admonitory 
or cheering, which, carried away, may serve us often in that dusty 
ttmuggle where all must fight, and where most of us—God help 
ts!—fall at times. But the colours in these moral interludes are 
Mot all dark and sombre. There is the contrast presented. And 
- tithough the author evinces the old love of bantering Phyllis and 
yorydon, he is more tolerant than of yore, nay, is gentle and 
. Never was parent more deeply interested in his progeny 
_ than the author of Philip in his hero and heroine. There is a 
iful tenderness in his tone as he talks of these two: 
**Oh, Philip! oh, my— My what? It was not intended 
you and me to hear; but perhaps you can guess the purport of 
the words. Perhaps in quite old, old days, you may remember 
having heard such little whispers, in a time when the ~~ 
- — carolled that kind of song very pleasantly and 































ut this, my good madam, is written in February. The 
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birds are gone: the branches are bare: the = has actually 
swept the leaves off the walks; and the whole affair is an affair of 
a past year, you understand.” 

And so we see this later manner is, after all, not a new thing 
but a large development of an already existing characteristic. 
And the question comes—are we ready to sacrifice the proportions 
and finish of a work of art, receiving as compensation these pas- 
sages of admonition and rebuke, and encouragement ? For my 
own part I receive them unhesitatingly because—well, for reasons 
hinted at in the opening sentences. Because I do not choose to 
question the right of Thackeray to do this or that. As we said, 
we explore merely; we decline to criticise. And our explorations 
have led us to this result—that there is a difference between the 
later manner of Thackeray, his early, and his mature. 

Although generally true by instinct, Thackeray was always 
careless, to a great extent, of effect. His manner, easily traveable 
as it grows, from the humorous sarcasm of the “ Little Dinner at 
Timmings’s,” through the broad and surer workmanship of “ Vanity 
Fair,” to the less studied style, but scarcely less happy vein of 
Philip, is always natural. A dull critic, writing in a review called 
the London Quarterly, says with the air of a man who is saying a 
remarkably happy and original thing, that Thackeray holds among 
novelists the place which the Pre-Raffaelites occupy among painters. 
To show the wonderful acuteness of this remark we put it in another 
form. Holman Hunt holds among painters the place which Thack- 
eray occupies among novelists. ‘There is of course a primary impro- 
priety of which no competent critic would be guilty in instituting 
such a comparison at all. But permitting a comparison, surely the 
one made, were it ventured by the youngest student at the Royal 
Academy, would bring down upon him the jeers of the class. 
Thackeray labours no whit in his work, and he paints in thick 
colours with a large brush. Besides, as humorist and satirist, he 
takes a rank apart from mere illustrators of manner, and his name 
may. possibly go down to posterity as coupled with some of those 
qualities which have made famous the man who, more than a hun- 
dred years ago, painted a series of pictures called “ Marriage 4 la 
Mode.” 


WIuuiam Mackay. 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 


XX. 


AN OLD FRIEND REVISITED. 


“Mr. Brnn-WARDOUR is a great invalid,” I believe, Mr. 
Treeby?”’ said Lady Boulder, as her husband left the room to 
welcome the new arrival. 

“T rather think he is, your ladyship. It’s enough to puzzle the 
lynx himself to know how he gets through his business as he does, 
with his memory.” 

“Qh! he suffers from loss of memory, does he? Yes, I should 
fancy that a great drawback toa man of business, I will tell you 
the little plan 1 have made for to-day,” she continued, addressing 
the general company. There is a place about ten miles from here 
called the Clumps, a charming little place which is at present un- 
tenanted, and is the very spot fora pic-nic. I propose that some 
of us should drive over there this morning. We might make up 
avery good party. There are the two large carriages and the 
pony-carriage and the dog-cart, which altogether will accommodate 
say, sixteen.” 

Mrs. Treeby looked involuntarily at her husband, who bent his 
sable brows in one of those frowns the meaning of which his wife 
knew pretty well how to interpret. Doubtless the mention of the 
Clumps suggested associations not the most pleasant. But what- 
ever were his thoughts he kept them to himself at that time. 

“You will go with us, of course, Mrs. Treeby?” said Lady 
Boulder, as some of the party left the breakfast-room. 

“Yes,” replied the other. “ You will wonder, Lady Boulder, 
when I tell you that the Clumps possesses a far more profound in- 
terest for me than it can have for any one else. I made up my 
mind to go the moment you made the proposal, which startled me 
a little, for I had no idea that the Clumps was such a near neigh- 
bour. Itisnostranger to me, you know, though it is more than 
thirty years since I and it have seen each other.” 

“My dear Mrs. Treeby, that must be the home you have so 
often talked to me about. How odd of me not to have recollected; 
but the fact is there is another Clumps in Surrey, and I had always 
imagined somehow that that was your Clumps. Are you sure the 
Sght of your old home will not be too much for you?” 
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“T must go,’ said the little lady determinedly. “TI could not 
stay at home, however much pain it may give me to go.” 

“ Emily and Katie have promised to be of the party,” said Lad 
Boulder; “and I suppose I may take it for granted that you will 
go too, Maud ?” 

“T beg you will excuse me, Lady Boulder.” 

“Oh, my love, surely you will come with us?” said Mrs. Treeby, 
“T should like so much to go with you over the house in which J 
lived so long. Why not come, dear?” 

“ Because I would rather stay where I am,” replied Maud, 
shortly. 

She was leaving the room, but stopped with the door half open, 
and turning back went up to her mother and said: “TI assure you 
I don’t refuse to go with you because I feel no interest in the place, 
I have a strong reason for staying at home.” 

“My love, I am sure you have; but give me credit for feel- 
ing some disappointment that it is not in your power to be with 
us.” 
Maud looked at her mother fixedly for a moment, and then, 
almost it seemed by an involuntary action, kissed her on the 
cheek, but without speaking. It was the first time Mrs. Treeby 
had known her do such a thing, and she made as if she would 
have flung her arms round her neck, but the next moment her 
daughter had vanished. 

The Clumps was the very place for a picnic, so rich was it in 
natural surroundings. ‘The house stood high up on an eminence 
of ground to which the drive wound up through thickest groves of 
beeches, which almost stretched to the house itself. And among 
these wood-groves were endless cunning paths leading away into 
deep horrors of shade, and twining, labyrinthine-like, until they 
ss found themselves in unsuspected rustic bowers o’ergrown 
with woodbine and honeysuckle—fit hiding-places for lovers who 
longed to force that interesting climax which, beyond all things, 
demands privacy and retirement. And then, every now and again, 
out of the dense and intricate underwood you emerged into little 
open dells carpeted with luxuriant moss, or came upon green 
sunny knolls, between which lay pleasant nooks and hollows that 
seemed to invite excursionists to seat themselves and open the 
lunch-basket upon their smooth slopes. All this had developed 
itself since the time when Maria’s parents had gone forth ruined 
from their cherished home to begin the world anew, as the phrase 
goes. Then there was the big rambling house itself, the standing 
monument of dear old Mr. Deni architectural genius, which 
at present allowed of visitors seeing over it, as its proprietor was 
travelling on the Continent. Since Mr, Buxton’s time the Clumps 
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had become celebrated for its gallery of pictures; the present 

owner, — had held it nag intermission since the Buxton 

dynasty, being a great collector, and supposed also to be a great 

oe ddag As Lady Boulder said, the Clumps’ gaery made 
n 


the Ashleigh gallery “hide its diminished head,” and the Clumps 
was worth a visit for its pictures alone. Yes, the Clumps made a 
famous place for a pic-nic despite its uneuphonious name; and 
then what weather it was! The month was April, with more 
than April’s sunshine and softness, but with none of April’s dis- 
couraging showers. The south wind was blowing gently, laden 
with warmth, and to it the young leaves of the year opened their 
bosoms, and through it sailed the awakened bees and myriads of 
the smaller insects, and on it was borne the amorous cooing of 
doves from distant beech-trees; the air was full of delight. 

“ Really this puts new life into one,” said Lady Boulder, as she 
was placed at the foot of a huge chesnut-tree, where a number of 
cloaks and shawls had been spread to make her a comfortable seat. 
“T feel a great inclination to dance. I declare if my poor old 
body would allow of it, I would dance.” 

“Tt feels quite like a Turkish bath, does it not?” replied the 
lady addressed, an unpoetical soul who held up her nose very high, 
=f sniffed in a great draught of air like a foxhound. 

“ This shalk be our rendezvous,” said Lady Boulder, as the com- 
pany, having piled their waterproofs and umbrellas against the 
trees, were preparing to disperse in various directions. “I think 
we shall all be ready for something to eat by two o'clock, and 
perhaps some of you gentlemen will kindly return a little before 
that hour and help to unpack the baskets? What are you going 
to do, Mrs. Treeby?” she added, as that lady was walking away 
by herself in the direction of the house. 

“T am going to find out my old bedroom, Lady Boulder,” re- 
plied the little woman, with a smile that was somewhat sad. 














HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


XLI. 


A DEAD MAN’S SHOULDERS. 


“Wertu! is there anything I can do for you?’ exclaimed 
Master. 

“Excuse the liberty, sir; but can you tell me if there is a Mr, 
Prentis staying down here?” replied the man. 

This was a curious question after what had passed at dinner. 
Master felt as if his face was covered with a green net of aphides, 
the insects that infest a bed of roses. He took a whiff of his cigar, 
and, having smoked them well, replied: 

“ Not to my knowledge. I can inquire for you of the servants; 
they are not in bed.” 

“ Do not trouble yourself, sir; I can step up to-morrow.” 

“T suppose he is some friend of the servants?’ remarked 
Master. 

“No, sir; he is a visitor; quite a gentleman, like yourself,” said 
the man, respectfully. 

“Then I can answer you at once, there is no gentleman staying 
here but me,” replied Master, stepping past the intruder to signify 
to him that the interview was at an end. 

“ Might I be so bold as to inquire your name, then, sir?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Master, drawing himself up as he retraced 
the few steps he had taken. 

“ What might it be, if you please?” 

“John Master,” answered he, firmly, for when any one is put 
upon his name, he appears to muster mind and body to give it the 
expression it deserves, as if he were sworn. 

“ And now,” said Master, “may I, in my turn, venture to ask 
what your name is?” 

“ Certainly, sir. My name is Peto.” 

“ And your business is with an individual named Prentis, whom 
you supposed to be visiting here?” 

“It is; and I am surprised to learn that he has not arrived.” 

“T can tell you still more; he is not even expected,” added 
Master. 

“T can assure you,” rejoined Peto, in a confidential tone, “he 


left town this morning for Tofts Hall to visit Sir Jacob Fawkes.” 
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«What part of the town does he come from?” 

“St. James’s-square,” answered Peto. 

“Tt is no business of mine, but I happen to know the names of 
the families in that square. Prentis is not one of them.” 

“ He was observed to leave it at ten o’clock this morning,” con- 
tinued Peto. 

“ Ah, a casual visitor, then. Good evening!” 

But Peto persisted. 

“T have something of importance to say to him.” 

“ A writ with bill attached, eh?” interposed Master, maintaining 
a short beat up and down. 

“ Worse than that, sir.” 

“That would be unpleasant enough to a gentleman visiting his 
friends: if he should arrive, he shall receive a hint of your good 
intentions! Perhaps you would like to leave him a message, 
and engage me in your business. What is your pay, Mr. Peto?” 

The ironical tone did not move the intruder from his precon- 
certed aim. 

“You joke about pay; such a gentleman as you are ought not 
to have been spoken to at all by me; still you might do a service to 
the family here.” 

“ By all means. What is it?” 

“ Just warn them,” whispered Peto, dramatically. 

“Oh yes, I will. Shall I do it at once, before they retire for 
the night?” 

“ Miss Fawkes especially,” pursued he, in the same style of art. 

“ Yes, her especially ; Louk what about, by the way?” 

“He has a wife and child living.” 

“Well, but Mr. Peto, there can be no harm in that; still 
it shall be named! You are a most amusing fellow. I am quite 
fortunate.” 

“ He is engaged to be married to Miss Fawkes.” 

“Come, it is now time to be serious, for I see you are crazy, 
Mr. Peto. 

“What is there to make you think that?” asked Peto. 

“Your impertinent intrusion. Let me advise you to return 
home and take care of your wits! Do you want money? Perhaps 
that is your object.” 

“ How much can you spare?” said Peto. 

“ Any amount you name, rather than be pestered by a mad- 
man.” 

“ Would you say a hundred, Mr. Master?” 

“Yes, and ten times that.” 

“Tt is not enough, sir.” 

“Tam glad you are facetious again, at any rate; just now you 
seemed bent on mischief.” 
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“Tt is not enough, sir. I can get ten per cent. more than you 
offer.” 

“ So you are now investing in the ten per cents.! Well, just 
to humour you, I will give that amount and ten per cent, 
besides.” 

“Tt is not enongh, sir. I can get ten per cent. over and above 
any sum you offer.” 

“ Really ; you are quite on the road to fortune. May I ask who 
would give it you?” 

“T have the gentlemen’s cards here, and will hand them over to 

ou.” 
. Peto took a little packet from his fob and presented it. 

“This is for Mr, Prentis, if he should arrive, probably ?” 

Peto laughed and was gone: he had fully executed the duty 
entrusted to him. 

“‘ There is more in this than meets the eye,” thought Master, 

He shivered, not from cold, but from excitement, and, re-enter- 
ing the house, went direct to his chamber. 

Once there, and alone, he opened the packet: it contained three 
cards, On the first was “ Lord Fairfax:” it fascinated his gaze; 
he could not move his eye from the pasteboard. It was « message, 
a threat; it was as if the man himself were before him. He 
shuffled it, when “Mr. Stewart” stared him in the face; a 
lawyer, a member, a privy-councillor. This scene he shifted, and 
then he saw “Mr. Sheldon, solicitor;” an ugly calling to the 
mind of a villain. With such visitors, announcing themselves 
through that species of highwayman, a Bow-street officer, at least 
no better than one, how thankful he was that they were not wait- 
ing to be shown in, and that he had the night to himself! 

“What was to be done?” he asked himself, for he wanted no 
other adviser. 

“T had trusted,” muttered he, “that.the past was quashed; but 
it has come to life again; that, however, I can shift to my brother's 
shoulders; the dead can bear any burden in silence, and no one 
speaks ill of them. 

“ At the first, Jacob Master seduced Mary Fairfax, the daughter 
of a spy who is denounced. That can be snugly managed in the 
absence of proof. 

“Witness for the defence, Phipps; he was with Jacob when 
he died, and enjoyed his confidence to the last hour. 

“That is a brave invention, worthy to be favoured by Fortune. 
But the goddess is rather hard on me at present; I have displeased 
her by the blunder of this evening; dhe threatens to spoil my 
game. Who ever expects to find a girl Christian in that sort of 
sense? It will cost me a week of dissimulation ! 
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“ Suppose all comes right,—can the venture be made? I need 
surely dread no future explosion backed by this powerful interest, 
and all this wealth. Let the worst happen,—can it be more fatal 
than the present? The reversions sold, debts overwhelming me, 
that extravagant La Belle clinging faster to me than ever, and, 
— the whole affair ready for exposure. 

“¢Onward! that must be my motto. There is room to advance 
and none to recede. 

“Let me try what a night’s rest will do.” 

He strove for a night’s rest—a prize not to be obtained for the 
asking. His thoughts were too active. Just as he was dropping 
off one would walk up to his ear and then another, and whisper 
some nonsensical words, such as “ All right,” and that was as bad 
as being called to put on his wide-awake. Then when he was 
really going to sleep, “ You are off at last,” would bring him back; 
and so his pare went on, and not until he woke up in the 
morning did he find that he had eluded his tormentors. 

When dressed, profiting by the designs he had sketched out 
over night, he put himself through his mental attitudes in the 
glass, and considering the weight of crime and falsehood that 
oppressed him, he did it well; no actor could have succeeded 
better. 

“Tt was a pity poor Jacob should have saddled himself with a 
mistress !” 

This fine sentence he tried over three times, and was at last 
completely satisfied with his natural mode of delivery. 

“To tell you the truth, I did not hear her name from him-—— 

“She had a son; at least I cannot doubt it, for Hervey pro- 
mised to gain possession of the boy, and bring him up as his 
own.” 

These paragraphs he practised most carefully, looking himself 
fully in the face. 

Finally he assumed a look of cheerfulness, settled on a smile 
the most remote from care, and went straight from the mirror to 
the breakfast-room without changing a muscle. 


XLII. 


A WRONG PORTRAIT. 


WHEN the family was seated at breakfast, the baronet asked 
Master how he had slept. 

“T ought to be able to say well, after the day’s journeys” replied 
Master ; “but I was a little vexed with myself—Olive knows 
why; but it has done me good, for my resolution is. taken never 
to attend another opera.” 
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This he addressed to Olive with an earnest expression in his 


eyes; and it was a source of real pleasure to her innocent heart. 

“She does not adopt her opinions hghtly,” the baronet ob- 
served; “but I must admit that few amusements please me better 
than good music.” 

“ tris less the fault of the music than of the play; but the word 
classical is so deceptive. You must allow that such performances 
as ‘ Fra Diavolo’ are immoral.” 

“You are as grave as your father this morning,” interposed Mr, 
Fawkes; “are you going to give up shooting, too?” 

“TI might do worse than that, as a clergyman, John,” replied 
Master, good-naturedly. 

“Then you must not set the example down here; it is a bad 
place to begin at,” said Mr. Fawkes. 

“You are right, John ; besides, it is not good to resolve in 
haste. The mind should be convinced first, then the action fol- 
lows without an effort.” 

He endeavoured as he spoke to entangle Olive in his glance. 
His eye was ponderous, slow in its motions, but when opened 
fully its expression was sublime; it was like a new world dis- 
covered, an orb that had its shadow while its intense light sent a 
thrill through others; and all confessed its power. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes, with his numerous letters, had an excuse for 
not joining freely in the conversation, not the less various or lively 
on that account; but he was studying Master all the time without 
being able to penetrate him, his acting was so natural, and it was 
maintained up to a point that can pierce but not be pierced. 
Master was inscrutable, or he was openness itself: if he was a hypo- 
crite, then the mantle he wove and wore would have set off the 
graces of honesty itself. Butthe baronet had detected and foiled 
the sharper of station before then, and all that dissimulation, for it 
was suspected, had the effect only of calling forth resources to 
oppose it. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes had a passionate love of fair play, and fought 
against his prejudices inch by inch when he had any, even to 
sophistry; but when he did take an inquiry in hand it was not 
easy to deceive him. He thought over a hundred means of 
“Deine Master to the test; all appeared inadequate. To accuse 

im was impossible, to question him would be fruitless, when all 
at once it occurred to him to borrow a hint from the accident that 
had taken him so much by surprise, to place the picture of Mary 
Prentis before him, for he had kept the portraits in his possession, 
in some equally unexpected manner. 

The moral sickness that had touched Master had a family like- 
ness to penitence; it was slightly hectic, and it flushed his senti- 
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ments with a tinge of sadness, Olive rather yielded to the charm. 
Her father, noticing this, followed her to the drawing-room when 
breakfast was over, and suggested to her that when his nephew 
joined them, she might retire to her own room for a time. 

It was not long before Master was with them, and soon finding 
himself alone with his uncle, he opened the conversation in a way 
the least expected. 

“After leaving you last night, an incident, slight in itself, 
brought a crowd of old associations forward, and made me ver 
unhappy at having alluded, as I did, to the name of Prentis, lest 
in case you should have been cognisant of my poor brother's 
liaison at Quebec, you might have thought me unfeeling. There 
is no harm in alluding to it after so many years; you will not 
think the less well of him for it now; but something tells me the 
name was Prentis or Fairfax; so confused is the recollection, I 
cannot say which it was, and, to tell you the truth, I did not hear 
her name from him.” 

Sir Jacob Fawkes had a strange sensation at his forehead, such 
asa bull might feel on being taken by the horns. 

“The name may be merely a coincidence, but Prosody spoke of 
Mrs. Prentis and her son,” pursued Master, with admirable cool- 
ness, “and there was a son. There is no reason to infer by any 
possibility, is there, that she could be the same person?” 

Master here looked very curiously at his uncle, just as one is 
apt to do when he would help another to a doubt, and he went on 
to say: 

“It is a pity poor Jacob should have saddled himself with a 
mistress.” 

Sir Jacob, extricating his horns from his opponent’s grasp, 
replied : 

“This is the first that I have ever heard of the matter, my good 
fellow. Are you going to join us in the covers?” 

“Yes, it will do me good,” answered Master. 

“You are so got up in town attire, it will take you half an hour 
to get ready. Where is your gun-case?” 

“Tt is in the hall. 

“ Be brisk, then. I will join you there.” 

“Tn five minutes,” said Master. 

Sir Jacob was a quarter of an hour in his library; he was com- 
letely taken by surprise, and found it no easy matter to re-adjust 
is thoughts. He forced himself to confess that his regard for 

Mary Prentis had warmed him in her cause to the prejudice of 
Master. Admitting this, he saw that it was not right. His 
nephew up to that time, then, had lost no ground, nor had he 
gamed any, for the baronet had adroitly concealed his feelings 
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from him; had indeed thrown him off his guard. This was 
fair advantage to have obtained in case the man was laying the 
hypocrite’s part, and he would follow it up by a cb! 2 Wr} 

e cases of the portraits were of a pattern; so far it was 
fortunate. He placed that of Mary Prentis in a drawer by itself, 
and called Master into his room. 

“ Ah, you are soonready. Just step in for a minute. It strikes 
me that if what you say is true about poor Jacob, something ought 
to be done for the boy and his mother; the blood of the family is 
not to be despised. Can you obtain any intelligence of the parties? 
——- we can talk it over as we go along. It is getting 
ate.” 

“Perhaps I may glean something from Phipps (the fool took 
the name of Hervey with ten acres of land): he was with Jacob 
up to the last, and I believe promised him to do by the boy as if 
he were his own; but the fellow is very secret about it.” 

“T was fond of Jacob; I had a strong affection for him. 
Besides, he was my godson, and I would willingly put money at 
your disposal for the boy and his mother. They may be the same 
party that we have seen here; but that I must leave you to find 
out, if you choose to undertake it.” 

“Tt would be only right, perhaps,” answered Master. 

Poor fellow,” exclaimed Sir Jacob, taking the handle of the 
door in his hand, “it was only the other day that I stumbled on 
his portrait; it was one he sent me himself.” 

“‘T remember it perfectly,” said Master, “and very like him it 
was. You haven’t it handy?” 

The baronet hastened to the drawer, and put the case that con- 
tained Mary’s likeness into his nephew’s hand. 

Master took it tenderly, and opened it with an expression of 
mourning. 

“ Why, what in the name of Heaven is the matter with you?” 
exclaimed Sir Jacob. 

Master was unable to reply ; a deadly pallor was on his face, his 
senses swam, he clung to the chair to prevent him from falling. 

“ What is the matter?” again the baronet asked, not disposed to 
re and he picked up the portrait that had fallen from Master's 

ands. 

“T now perceive what it is,” continued the baronet; “I have 
given you the wrong portrait.” 

Master sank into the chair, while drops of sweat began to 
gather on his face and forehead. 

“T had a similar attack a year since,” said Master, gasping for 
breath; “it is angina pectoris. The spasm is dreadful while it 
lasts, but is soon over.” 
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The baronet could not conceal his triumph in spite of the agony 
he had inflicted, and he repeated : 

“T have shown you the wrong portrait.” 

But Master was now on his guard again, though he saw the 
worst in secret ; and told himself that his ruin was accomplished. 

“T cannot say yet what you have shown me,” replied Master; 
“for a film crossed my eyes before they could reach it. Let me 
have it again, for the pain leaves me.” 

The baronet restored it, somewhat in mockery. 

“You have indeed given me the wrong one,” he observed col- 
lectedly; “but this is very lovely! Is it a fancy painting or a 
likeness ?” 

“T have no doubt of its being real,’ answered the baronet; 
“but let me ask you if you do not remember the original ?” 

“Not at this moment,” said Master, smiling. “Is it any one 
whom I should recognise?” 

“You ought to be the best judge of that,” replied Sir Jacob. 

Master looked at it again; turned it about, adjusted it to his 
sight, but the attempt at nature was feeble. 

“Do you know who this is? The baronet handed him the 
portrait of Mary’s husband. 

“You do not suppose this to be meant for Jacob?” observed 
Master, with a smile. 

“T do not,” replied the baronet. 

“Tt is my portrait; though I allow it looks very foolish in 
uniform.” 

“To whom did you give it?” 

“Tt was taken at the instance of Jacob, and in his uniform.” 

“ How should you account for my having it here with the other 
that you have seen? You observe that they are a pair.” 

“Jacob sent it you, did he not now?” cried Master, attempting 
to be playful. 

Sir Jacob gave no replies. He took the portraits, placed them 
in his drawer again, under lock and key. 

As the click struck Master’s ear, his uncle’s back still turned 
to him, he exclaimed : 

“You ought really to tell me all about it; I shall think there is 
some romance connected with the lady if you do not! 1 declare 
that gives me an idea. She is not—surely—no; you would 
have told me if it had been her.” 


May—vo.. CXLVI. NO. DXCIII. 
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POEMS BY THE LATE WILLIAM LEIGHTON: 


Few natures are endowed with the spirit of genius, tempered 
by judgment, and capable not only of imparting delight, but 
of calling up by mysterious impulses those passions which in- 
flame, or those sympathies which are ingrained in the very texture 
of our being in ll ientbeatad natures. “ Works animated with 
the mysterious power of awakening the dormant passions most 
effectually with the simplest means”—such are those of poetry. A 
phrase, a word even, shall rouse the sensibility of those who ap- 
parently are of the most insensible natures. The hardest to move 
give way before the divine power of genius, which, awakened in 
the soul by some latent incident, sets that genius at work in the 
most ardent manner, characterises by its sparklings its own nature, 
while it delineates the object before it, and bathes it with colours 
dipped in heaven. How such powers as genius evokes are for 
a time concealed in youth oftentimes and revealed by accident, 
how they often come forth mature, to delight mankind, and to 
elevate the soul to the loftiest conceptions, conceal a great mys- 
tery of our nature. We do not estimate as worthy the name of 
poetry nine-tenths of what issues from the modern press under 
this appellation. But still there are exceptions most just and 
praiseworthy, warm with the fire of genius, and bright with those 
fine touches of fancy which, like finishing strokes from some ac- 
complished artist, infuse into his work the beautiful and lucid, or 
the grand and elevated.{ {Such, in fact, as genius alone can pro- 
duce from its own peculiar natural gifts. 

The volume beforejus is afremarkable instance of one phase of 
genius. It abounds in passages of a rare beauty, sombre often- 
times, it is true, but full of those gentle, touching, and effective 
passages which even a heart governed by the common-place feel- 
ing of every-day life only can resist. William Leighton was a 
native of Dundee, but early removed to Liverpool, where, at the 
age of thirteen, he was placed in a position very ill calculated in- 
deed to nurture such a poetical inspiration as gave birth to the 
present volume. He was born in 1841, and closed his mortal 
existence in 1869, after an illness of only ten days. His mannets 
were most gentle, his affections deep and constant. He was 


————— 


ee Poems by the"late William Leighton. London: Longman and Co.¥1870. 
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thoughtful, and earnest in those convictions which lead to the 
consideration and finally to a sincere regard for virtuous and 
upright things. “ What could such a disposition do longer in a 
world like ours, with his affections and sympathies so elevated 
above this dim spot and its miserable every-day cares?” 

The pious as well as the gifted spirit always inclines in attach- 
ment to that which carries with it the most of natural affections. 
Thus the inclination of the feeling that leads co religion as well as 
love ever displays itself in an attachment to poesy, if incapable of 
putting on the poetical character in language. Where, as in love 
and religion, mere mechanical action is felt to be cold and lifeless, 
however earnest, the passion of the poet is certain to display itself; 
in other words, the “ mystery” of the poetical mind. 

The distinguishing marks of Mr. Leighton’s writings are evi- 
dent in the care bestowed upon their composition. There is 
beauty, pathos, goodness of soul, and great tenderness of feeling 
engrained, as it were, in his productions, to an extent that young 
writers might envy, and the oldest and most judicious applaud. 
More than that, there is a vein of a true but gentle piety, so 
enviable among the young, which runs through them, too little 
imitated in the productions of the hour. He appears to have 
been awake to every external occurrence or impression from nature 


that kindles the muse’s flame : 


Wild poesy, O may I hear thy voice 

In the sweet rustling of the forest trees ! 
O may I hear it in the ocean’s noise ! 

O may I hear it in the whispering breeze ! 


The lines entitled “ Summers long ago” are beautifully simple, 


and appeal to every heart that has been matured through con- 
templation. 


Ah, those indeed were happy days, my heart knew nought of guile, 
And all God’s earth then seemed to me one universal smile ! 

And oft amid this stern world’s strife my memory ponders o’er, 
And fondly dwells upon those days—those joyous days of yore. 
The silent stars may cease to shine, and all things fade~below, 

But I never, never can forget the summers long ago! 


Throughout the volume all is simply beautiful, serenely and 
tranquilisingly agreeable, full of holy breathings and a rational 
piety, with excellent and faithful delineations, not of natural objects 
alone, but of the inner mind. How piously beautiful is this 

r unum via una” ! 


Man’s heart doth ever tend towards the right ; 
We cannot wander from the perfect way ; 
But inward voices whisper in their night— 
“Thy feet are neice ~ - 
8 
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No heart but sometimes feels remorseful pangs, 
When passion holds its empire, fierce and wild, 
Nor bends in sorrow as a mother hangs 
Above her wayward child. 


No eye so stolid, but a tear will steal 

Out of its chambers with resistless force ; 
No heart so stony that it will not feel 

The meltings of remorse! 


And all men yet, however fall’n and base, 
Possess some traits of true nobility ; 

The heart still whispers from its secret place, 
All they were meant to be! 


And knowing this, it is my hope that all 
Shall yet fulfil the human heart’s desire, 
And in some region, free from earthly thrall, 

May labour and aspire. 


One God to wipe away all guilt and tears ! 
One Hope to nerve the mind and soothe the breast ! 
One Heart to guide through all the deathless years ! 
One Way that leads to rest ! 


The following is very apt and pretty, entitled “A Thought.” 


If flowers could always bloom at eve, 
As sweetly as they bloom at morn— 
If joys could ne’er take wing and. leave 
Our hearts to languish all forlorn ;— 
Then flowers would ne’er seem half as bright, 
And joys would ne’er be half so dear. 
The sweetest dawn of morning light 
Is that we gaze on through a tear! 


William Leighton’s last piece in the present volume, entitled 
“ At Death’s Door,” is very striking, and breathes the true poetic 
a It is too long to quote entire. After invoking poesy 
as his master and friend, he concludes in the following prophetic 
language as regards himself: 


Yet wherefore should I weep 
To leave this shadowy region’s dusky maze 
When brighter prospects beckon me away ? 
For there are other ices worlds than this, 
In which our quenchless lives at length may reach 
Perfection’s fearless manhood, in a sphere 
Where failure never waits on fearless work, 
But all the song that strives for utterance here, 
And all the thought whose travail brought us birth, 
Link’d to the sweetness of a purer air, 
Wed to the language of a adder tongue, 
Rich with a beauty past all mortal dreams, 
May, breaking from the heart, bathe every star, 
And be the music of Eternity ! 








Take Heed. 


Behold the sun has bid the land good night, 
And mortals hail him in another world. 

Like his, my setting hour has come, and soon 
Immortal dwellers on a far-off shore 

Will give me greeting to their airy hone— 

T hear the murmur of ten thousand seas— 

I see the glimmer of angelic wings— 

I feel a slumbrous peace—Can this be death ! 


Here we must conclude our notice of one of the best and most 
agreeable volumes of genuine poetry we have read for a good while. 





TAKE HEED. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF EMANUEL GEIBEL. 


WHEN glowing love itself doth twine 
Around a youthful heart, take heed; 

Oh, quench thou not the spark divine, 
It were in truth an evil deed. 


But give it consecrated ground 
Upon this far wide earth to dwell; 
Deal gently with the heart fast bound 
In first love’s blessed dream-like spell. 


Take not from youth the dream of spring, 
That golden-blossoming doth rise; 

Know, when that vision bright takes wing, 
Lost is a gleam of Paradise. 


Broken is many a strong stern heart 
When first pure love away is torn ; 

Full many that outlive the smart 
Turn to fierce hate and bitter scorn. 


Whilst many a bleeding one for mirth 
Cries loudly in its wild despair, 

Clings to the base delights of earth— 
The god-like in it hath no share. 


Then weep ye long and weep ye sore, 
Yet bitterest tears that aye we shed 
Can ne’er the faded rose restore, 
Nor wake to life the heart that’s dead. 





JULIA GODDARD, 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 


XV. 


Of course their arrival, and the names of the passengers also 
had been transmitted through the post—called in that country the 
dawk—to Calcutta by the station-ship which had hailed them on 
their arrival at the Sandheads, and all parties felt very anxious at 
having some intelligence of their friends. But all the ladies were 
much more interested on this point than the gentlemen, who 
could shift for themselves. 

However, when they arrived at Diamond Point, it was easy to 
see the excitement of eager expectation depicted on the counte- 
nance of each of the party, and the advent of a small budgerow 
from Calcutta, which had come down by the stream when the tide 
served, was a circumstance that elicited great attention and much 
curiosity. It neared the vessel, and when it came alongside the 
companion-ladder, a gentleman, dressed in the usual costume there, 
that is, a calico suit and a broad sholah hat, came up and asked the 
mate who stood there if Miss Richards was on board. On the 
mate’s answering in the affirmative, he went up near the passen- 
gers as they stood on the poop along with the group of ladies, and 
as the captain was also there, he introduced himself to him as 
Mr. Alright, and begged he would introduce him to Miss Richards. 
This ceremony of course took place in due form, and Mr, Alright 
then said to Miss Richards that he was happy to do himself the 
honour of making her acquaintance; that he had had from his 
brother a letter in which he begged to introduce tv his notice a 
young friend, and that as Mrs. Alright and himself, shortly after 
the receipt of the letter, had occasion to go to Calcutta, he was 
determined to convey Mrs, Alright’s message to her as speedily as 

ossible. It was a request to her to come and stay at their house 
immediately on landing. He said that, as the ship was going 
up to the harbour, and would doubtless reach it that afternoon, he 
would ask the captain’s permission to stay on board that day, s0 
that he might be of use to her in landing and getting her trunks 
put on shore, and would leave his own budgerow to the charge of 
the natives to take back to Calcutta. 

The two old Indians who were on board recognised this gentle- 
man as one holding a high position in the civil service of the 
country, and when they had some conversation together, they let 
him’ know what a charming person Miss Richards was, and how 
very much pleased they had been with her retiring and extremely 
lady-like conduct during the whole of the voyage. 
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As Eleanor was situated, it appeared to her that she could not 
possibly do better than accept the offer which Mr. Alright had 
made her; and during the progress of the vessel up the river 
from Diamond Point to Calcutta, she had much conversation with 
him, which confirmed him very much in the favourable impression 
that her manner and her appearance had produced on him. 

When Mrs. Richards returned from Portsmouth, she took her 
departure for London, and, resting two days, started on her wa 
for Ireland. She resolved to travel as quickly as she possibly 
could, and endeavour to chase from her mind the very anxious 
and ever-recurring thoughts of her daughter’s voyage, and the 
trial which it would be for her to brave all the dangers of the seas, 
and the uncertainty also of her being very much dejected, and 
feeling her situation disagreeable or pleasantly situated, though 
amongst strangers. She prayed earnestly for her welfare; Te 
appealed in secret and in earnest prayer to the God of the father- 
less, and she trusted for the best.. Her stay in London bein 
over, she quickly took her place on the stage for Holyhead: 
and resolved not to delay any time longer than necessary, and to 
join Mrs. Clare and her daughter, and accept the invitation to 
become one of her family; and she felt that she could anticipate 
more comfort from going there than if she were obliged to return 
and inhabit the cottage in which every chamber, every article of 
furniture even, and the garden, and every passing scene, would 
every moment remind her of her dear Eleanor. The different re- 
flections made her disconsolate enough, and the want of any being 
to whom she could communicate her thoughts during her journey 
made her long for it to be over. It occupied, however, a long 
time, and the crossing the sea at Holyhead, now looked upon as a 
trifle, was then a voyage which usually took eight or nine hours. 
At last she arrived in Dublin, early in the morning, having slept 
on board the steamer; and then, after very little refreshment, she 
determined not to linger. At seven o’clock in the morning she 
took her place in the stage-coach which was to start from 
thence, and travel by stages to Churchtown; at that town, where 


_ she knew she might expect to see Mrs. Clare and her daughter, 


she hoped to have a little relief from the dreary solicitude of her 
thoughts, intent, as they were, upon all the momentous circum- 
stances which had lately occurred. She had written a note from 
London to tell Mrs. Clare of all her proceedings, and also to tell 
her of the day that she expected to reach Churchtown ; so she 
was quite sure of seeing her and her daughter. 

Just as she had taken her seat in the stage-coach, a very gen- 
tlemanly young man stepped in and sat on the seat opposite her. 
He was of that unmistakably neat appearance which always cha- 
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racterises the general aspect—face, hair, hands, and apparel—that 
belong to an officer, and which makes it so easy in Ireland, where 
there are so many military, to recognise one of the class militaire 
contrasting, as their appearance does, with the dress, the boorish 
looks, the broguing accent, and the generally slovenly appearance 
of the small gentry in that country. After about half an hour's 
drive, when silence prevailed from the gentleman’s reluctance to 
intrude by making any remarks to a strange lady, he ventured to 
say that he was going to Churchtown, and supposed that they 
would not arrive at that town till it was late. 

Mrs. Richards answered him in a courteous manner, that she 
supposed so; that she knew it was a long journey, and she was 
herself going there. It would be dark long before they reached it, 

Then he said that he supposed there were inns there, such as 
they were, but in that country one could not expect very superior 
accommodation. 

She answered him by saying that she knew there were inns 
there, that she lived near the town herself, and was well acquainted 
with the neighbourhood. 

When the officer found out by her manners and by her con- 
versation that she was certainly a lady, he continued to speak more 
at his ease, and she, appreciating his polite and respectful manners, 
felt no sense of distrust in keeping up the conversation. They 
conversed on many points—the weather, the state of the country, 
the fearful hold which the priesthood had over the people. They 
became, as it were, very good friends; all that she said he seemed 
to agree with, and she, being a person of refinement and superior 
education, was wholly free from any of the low prejudices or the 
vulgarity which are sometimes met with in those who have long 
lived in that country. Thus they continued their conversation 
until they arrived at the place where the stage-coach stopped for 
the passengers to get out for twenty minutes and to dine, and the 
officer took care that every attention was shown her, and that she 
should feel at a loss for no comfort, but be able to enjoy herself in 
the same way as if she had a gentleman to protect her. He saw 
that she was a person of high breeding, and she on her part felt 
grateful for his attentions. 

In reading for her from the newspaper which he had by him, 
and in their comments on the different items of news, the time 
passed away tolerably agreeably until it became dark, and then 
Mrs. Richards began to feel in that apprehensive state that timid 
people are subject to when they find themselves at such hours 
travelling in a strange country in the dark. But she felt much 
reassured when, after about an hour’s going through the wild 


Trish road, the barren wastes, the rugged heaths, and the bogs, the 
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stage-coach stopped, and the driver announced that they had 
reached a town which Mrs. Richards knew was about six miles 
from her own destination. 

She now kept reckoning the minutes until they should reach 
Churchtown, and when the stage-coach stopped next, the coachman 
came to the window and said: 

“We have got to Churchtown now, your ladyship, and all the 
trouble is over.” 

When he opened the door the officer stepped out, and giving 
his hand to Mrs. Richards, helped her to descend. And when she 
was on terra firma, and whilst the coachman and guard were occu- 
pied in taking their trunks from the roof of the coach, a driver of 
one of "4 Irish cars came up to Mrs, Richards, and, touching his 
hat, said : 

“Long life to your ladyship! Mrs, Clare and Miss Louisa is 
waitin’ for you on my car here to take you, and, shure enough, 
here they are !” 

He had just finished speaking when the two ladies he had named 
appeared, having come down from the jaunting-car. The most 
cordial greeting and embraces took place with the three ladies, and 
as the officer had not yet gone away, engaged as he was in watch- 
ing the process of the different articles of luggage being taken 
down, they looked in that direction, and Louisa saw that the 

rson who was standing about four paces from them was indeed 
Roetain Halstead. As he had heard the driver of the car mention 
Mrs. Clare’s name, he turned to the place where they were 
standing, and Louisa bowed to him. He bowed in return, and 
gone up, Louisa introduced him to her mother, and also to Mrs. 

ichards, and when she did so felt a thousand varying palpitations, 
but, on the whole, a great sense of reassurance. He stayed with 
the ladies until they had got all the trunks which Mrs. Richards 
had with her, and then helped them to get up on the Irish car. 
He shook hands with each as they cordially gave him their hands, 
his presence there and a certain presentiment of his intentions 
giving them reason to believe that he was worthy of encourage- 
ment. He said that he hoped to be able to do himself the honour 
of calling the next day; and when the car drove away for Mrs. 
Clare’s house, he left them, and got one of the servants of the 
village hotel to take his portmanteau thither, and went to his room 
in the hotel. 

He experienced much pleasure in congratulating himself upon 
the mode in which he had the good fortune to find the way pre- 
pared for him, as he had before felt there was an awkwardness in 
making his first visit at the house of Louisa’s mother. For he 
had just returned from his father’s house, and had been consulting 
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with his friends as to his projects; and besides that, he was such a 
favourite that he usually gained his point, both his father and 
mother, when they considered that the likelihood of his being led 
away into bad habits would be probably much decreased if he 
were to marry, seeing his extreme urgency on the point, had at 
last consented to his paying his addresses to the person of whom 
he spoke in such glowing terms, He was, in point of fact, ver 
deeply enamoured of her beauty from the very first time he had 
been in her company. He waited but a short time after having 
induced his father to consent to giving his sanction for his taking 
such a step, and then took his departure for Ireland with all speed, 
He was determined not to rejoin his corps, or to meet any of his 
old associates, before he had received his final answer from Louisa’s 
friends, but to make his way straight to her mother’s house. Ac- 
cordingly, his going to Dublin, to which place he had travelled 
from Bristol, brought about his coming to the stage-coach office, 
and caused him to be a fellow-traveller with Mrs. Richards; and 
now that he knew there would be a favourable report made of 
their intercourse together, he comforted himself with the reflection 
of Mrs. Clare’s being well prepossessed in his favour, and of his 
being likely to meet the next day a cordial reception. 

When the ladies got to Mrs. Clare’s, they had a long conversation 
about the different events that had taken place, and Mrs. Richards 
related over and over again all that had happened to her, and the 
way in which she had seen her daughter embark, and the journey 
through England, and the voyage, and last, but most of all inte- 
resting to Louisa, the journey in the stage-coach along with Captain 
Halstead. She praised him much, and she said that she was sure 
that everything about his appearance promised most favourably. 

It was long before they retired to their several beds, and the 
next day, when they met at breakfast, they renewed the same 
topics, which, indeed, were only broken by the intervals of their 
morning and evening prayers and their meals. In talking over 
Eleanor’s departure and Captain Halstead’s visit, in telling over 
their different views of the two subjects the whole of the morning, 
until luncheon passed away, and soon after Captain Halstead ap- 

ared in person and asked for Mrs. Clare. That lady received 
him seated alone in her drawing-room. She had been prepared 
for his visit, and certainly she did not throw any obstacles in the 
way of his speaking his mind to her plainly. He soon entered 
upon the topic, and said that he had come especially to speak to 
her with reference to a conversation that he had had some time 
ago with her daughter, and at the close of it he had formed a hope 
of having received her consent to mention the subject to her 
mother. 
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As I have mentioned before that Louisa had told her friend 


Eleanor of this conversation, it would be almost superfluous to say 
that Mrs. Clare had been apprised of his having said what was in 
his mind to her daughter; so she was ready with her answer to him, 
and told him that she would not, for her part, provided it met with 
the consent of his friends, offer any opposition to his hopes. 

He said, “I have just come from my father’s house, and have 
been travelling as quickly as possible to see you, on purpose to let 
you know, first, my own hopes of having been fortunate enough 
to meet with your daughter's favour, and, next, to say that my 
father has given his consent to my being united to her.” 

. oo said Mrs, Clare, “ you may now speak to my daughter 

ourself.” 
‘ So she went away, and shortly after her departure Louisa herself 
came in, and lovely as she looked, with her speaking, black, lustrous 
eyes half veiled by the languishing lids, whose lashes even spoke 
the soft language of fascination, her blushing cheek, which had 
never been blanched by the contamination of sickly dissipation in 
the nightly crowded assembly where so many of her sisterhood re- 
sort 
’ Who, just when industry begins to snore, 
Fly winged with haste to some coach-crowded door. 

but glowing with the native pure colour imparted by country air, 
youth, health, and innocence. Her light step and her graceful 
form, her mild, unaffected, unsophisticated manners, and the 
genuine piety of her amiable disposition, together with the artless 
naiveté which she evinced, made him congratulate himself more 
upon his choice than if he had succeeded in winning the affection 
of a lady millionnaire. He was not of the tribe of the fortune- 
hunters, who so often meet the bitter fruit which they in truth so 
richly deserve—a prize like the Asphaltian apple—a fate which 
not only dooms them “to the thousand irreligious cursed hours of 
foreed marriage,” but frequently has not even fortune to recom- 
mend it, as such persons often find the expected dowry a fallacious 
promise. 

He was happy to be free from the tiresome routine of the 
bachelor life at mess, and the experience of his past life had led 
him to hate the wayward reckless pursuits of the young men whom 
he generally met with, and the knowledge of the deceitful and un- 
worthy way in which his fashionable friend had endeavoured to 
triumph over him made him very much disgusted with the fleet- 
ing and unstable friendships which result from companionship 
with military men, and the survey which he had made of social 
life in other countries led him to prize the chaste and estimable 


character which so peculiarly characterises the Irish girl, and he 
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resolved to endeavour to become worthy of the choice which he 
had made, and to seek in a retired life some occupation involving 
more mind and more real exercise of the energies that the Creator 
had bestowed upon him than the course of formal flimsy triviali- 
ties which comprise the life of one tied to military duty, which 
however glorious in time of service, is tiresome frivolity in Genes 
of e. 

he joy and the excitement of finding oneself in a totally new 
country after a long imprisonment, such as a sailing voyage round 
the Cape, is felt most keenly by young people ‘especially; and so 
pleased were all persons on board when the Hope arrived at Cal- 
cutta, that they almost forgot their former cares and their anxieties 
for the future in the novel sensation of wakening, as it were, to a 
new existence. Certainly all around was new; the hosts of half- 
clad natives, the strange series of oriental landscapes which pre- 
ceded their view of the City of Palaces—half a continued pano- 
rama in which lofty houses and beautifully-planted enclosures 
charmed the view, and showed you the august residences of the 
English invaders, the lords of the soil; and another half, the part 
of the city furthest to the interior, a mass of narrow, dingy, high, 
but cooped-up ranges of streets of Indian houses—where one was 
introduced to the sight of the inhabitants, the slim native Ben- 
galees, having sleek skins of varying hues of darkness, long black 
hair and eyes, in their snowy-white dresses, who thronged the streets 
and bazaars in myriads; the open shops, or shelves out in the 
air, like those of our primitive Ig displayed all the mis 
cellaneous assemblage of food and fancy articles—those for food 
such as would revolt the taste of any European; the ghee, garlic, 
vegetables, confectionery, actually black with flies; every sort of 
sugared native dainty, in forms whose names are legion; meat 
skewered ready for roasting; kobabs, rice, and grain of very many 
kinds, and fowl and fish, and the not less uninviting native pro- 
ducts of the loom in many phases of bedizened dress; and the 
pipes and nureals, the gaudy ornaments and tinsel, the pawn- 
boxes and tables of the money-changers in silver, copper, and 
cowries, or shells, and the overpowering heat and the noisy, never- 
ceasing clamour of native voices. But all these the English tra- 
vellers saw little of, and hurried through after landing in a boat at 
the native Ghaut. 

The lady passengers established themselves in one of the 4 
hotels antil they had an opportunity of sailing in the flat, which, 
towed by a steamer, leaves Calcutta periodically on its way up to 
Allahabad. As most of them were going up the country, they 
decided upon availing themselves of this way of travelling. And 
there the whole party, with the exception of Miss Richards, in- 
stalled themselves, 
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Miss Flirtoft having ample time to inquire from Colonel 
Walmer as to everything she saw, and to continue her unre- 
mitting attention to him, and the rest of the young ladies had 
little else to do but to watch their proceedings. The young civi- 
lians were speedily housed in the writer’s buildings, and the cadets 
in the south barracks at Fort William. The two old civilians 
were, therefore, the only males besides the gallant colonel, who 
were resident there, and they, after they had had their hookahs 
transferred to the smoking-room of the hotel, had very little to do 
with the rest of the party except to meet them at the different 
meals. Had it been that they had been located in any other 
country but India, the number of strange faces that might take 
off one’s attention, and pleasing scenes that might engage one, 
would perhaps have operated upon Colonel Walmer in a way to 
make him regardless of Miss Flirtoft’s allurements, but as it was, 
her chances of success seemed really to be looking up. At all 
events, as there were none amongst her fair competitors who could 
enter the lists, none of the young ladies that in point of appearance 
or of accomplishments at all matched with her, she now seemed to 
be gaining fast ground in his affections—if he had any. She was, 
of course, very soon severed from any intercourse with her of 
whom she had most apprehension, as Miss Richards immediately 
upon landing with Mr, Alright found his carriage ready, and both 
of them drove to his house at Chowringhee. 

The value of having kept her secret was felt by Eleanor during 
the last few weeks of her voyage. It is one of the wise aphorisms 
of some philosophers that speech is silver and silence is gold, and, 
like many such ideas, it is to be found elsewhere though in not 
exactly the same words, “vir sapit qui pauca loquitur,” in many 
ways 1s said in both ancient and modern compositions. In the 
Persian it is to be seen in Sadie’s Gulistan, and when the late 
learned sage, who has been elected rector of Edinburgh University, 
addressed his disciples, he did not treat them to an essay on the 
similitude between the Greek mythology and the book of inspi- 
‘Tation, but in a strain “of lengthened sweetness long drawn out,” 
he enlarged upon the benefits of silence. The native art of Miss 
Richards had taught her the lesson, but when she found herself 
freed from the restraint of the frivolous and also inquisitive circle 
which she had lately been thrown amongst, she did not think that 
so much reticence was necessary with those who had shown them- 
selves so substantially her friends, and she told Mrs, Alright that 
she was under an engagement to a young officer at Cawnpore, 
when they were seated at breakfast the day after her arrival at Chow- 
ringhee. She entered into a full description of the noble way in 
which he had behaved; of his having refrained from making her a 
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formal proposal until he was in the receipt of a salary which 
should place him in a situation to offer her a home; of her having 
received the whole account of his proceedings since he arrived in 
India; and of his having during the whole period of the time 
since he had left her remained unalterably attached to her; of her 
great anxiety that he might be duly informed of her arrival; but 
she knew not, she said, how it could be told him, as she showed 
her reluctance to write herself. She dwelt long on these matters, 
and dilated on her opinions with regard to them, when she found 
that Mrs. Alright understood her feelings and appreciated her 
diffidence, was really a kind person, and would have well merited 
the strongly abused title of a good-natured woman, from her 
amiability of disposition and wish to enter into the feelings of 
others. She said that she hoped she would always look at her in 
the light of a friend, of a sister. 

Eleanor said that she was sure she might. She added: 

“T have been very unhappy lately. There was a lady who 
came out with us on board ship who is now in Calcutta, and before 
we sailed from Portsmouth she had promised both my mother and 
myself that she would look upon me as a dear friend, and always 
behave so to me; and then, after we had sailed and been some 
time out at sea, she fancied that I was admired by an old gentle- 
man who was on board, and she took an aversion to me, though I 
really gave her not the slightest cause to be displeased.” 

rs. Alright said: 

“Well, my dear, there are many deceitful people in the world, 
and now that you have ceased to have any intercourse with her 
you need be under no apprehension. I have not the least doubt 
also that your friend up the country must have, ere this, heard of 
the arrival of the Hope, and have also seen your name amongst 
the list of the passengers, and that he will certainly take the 
proper steps for giving you the requisite information about your 
meeting him.” 

After some more conversation on this subject, Mrs. Alright 
decided that the best thing to be done was for her to write a letter 
to Frederick Clare, and to inform him of Eleanor’s arrival, of her 
being in excellent health, and to say from herself that she was 
well aware how exceedingly anxious she was to have news from 
him. She said: 

“My dear, if you leave it to me I shall have the letter soon 
written and send it, and then I would suggest your staying here 
certainly until you had his answer, and in any case it would be 
much better for you to remain with us. We are going up the 
country to Cawnpore, where Mr. Alright has lately been appointed 
magistrate, and intended to sail by the flat which leaves for Alla- 
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habad in a few days, but there will be time to hear from him 
before we leave Calcutta, and I should say,your best plan would 
be to go with us.” 

Then, when Eleanor saw that this lady was really giving her the 
best advice, and was in every respect showing herself friendly, she 

d to all she said, and, after about an hour's conference and 
debate on future plans, the letter was written. It was not a long 
one, but Mrs. Alright was so certain of its bearing welcome news 
to him, that she did not devote much of its space in making apologies 
for writing to a stranger, but told him what she conceived he 
would be most interested with, and treating of news which she 
knew he would be most eager to learn. When this letter was de- 
spatched they sat down to the mid-day meal, called there tiffin, 
and then dressed again; and after the long day of dreadful hot 
sunshine, and the sun was beginning to sink a little, came on the 
time of the evening so much prized there, when all the languid 
Europeans in Calcutta longed for a little breath of fresh air, and 
repaired in their different vehicles to a drive by the river side, ex- 
tending from the Fort to the Black Town. 

Mrs. Alright asked Eleanor also to accompany her in a carriage 
to the course, which was the name always given to the drive, and 
there they saw hundreds of carriages full of the wives and children 
of the residents at Chowringhee driving slowly up and down, the 
ladies looking pale, sickly, and exceedingly bored, almost ready to 
faint with the exhaustion of the day’s fatigue; the children look- 
ing as if they had almost lost the fresh blood from their cheeks, 
and in place of artless playfulness, it seemed as if the method most 
generally in use amongst them of letting off the steam of youthful 
effervescence of spirits was an incessant bullying of the unfortunate 
passive black domestics, either male or female, who had charge of 
them. ‘The young ladies, reckoning the new arrivals and all those 
previously resident there, scarcely numbered a dozen. They were 
followed in whatever carriages they occupied by three or four 
gentlemen on horseback, and these on an side of their carriage 
trying to engage them in conversation, while they languidly 
eee back and listened, and seemed to consider existence itself a 

re. 

Miss Flirtoft was there, seated in a carriage with Miss Short- 
page, driving slowly. She had not been long in Calcutta before 
she wrote to her friend up the country, and duly informed her of 
her arrival. But in the mean time she was very anxious to hear 
something specific from her gallant admirer, as she said to herself’: 
_ “However pleasant it may be for my cousin to have my society 
in an up-country station, I must never forget my own interest so 
far as to miss a good opportunity of securing a home which I can 
with certainty call my own.” 
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The gallant colonel was riding by the side of their carriage, and 
as there were no other acquaintances of his amongst the ladies 
there, he would in any case have preferred that sort of philander- 
ing-dangling pursuit to staying at home in the lofty rooms of the 
hotel, or to riding up and down the course in that unmeaning way 
which some of the gentlemen in Calcutta did. He had his wig 
curled in the most completely juvenile style; he was dressed to a 
very exact perfection of dandyism, and his horse was a faultless 
bay—one of the stud horses which, kept by a livery-stable owner 
in Calcutta, was duly let out for hire to any equestrian who wished 
to figure on the course of an evening. He felt that he missed very 
much the sweets of a home life in England—the variety of plea- 
sures, the famous scenes abroad, where he had so often ridden, and 
the pleasant climates, and the green foliage, and the gaiety of the 
Champs Elysées, or even Rotten-row; but then he said to himself, 
quoting the French proverb, “ Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime il 
faut aimer ce qu’on a;” and so he discoursed his quota of small- 
talk with Miss Flirtoft. Amongst other topics, the most prominent 
was the ensuing voyage up the country in the flat, which was to 
sail for Allahabad in about a week from that time. 

Mrs. Alright and Eleanor drove by, and Eleanor made a bow 
of recognition to the two young ladies. When they were some 
distance off, she told Mrs. Alright that Miss Flirtoft was the lady 
she bowed to, and that it was she of whom she spoke as having 
made it not very pleasant for her on board ship; and she added 
“that tall man, somewhat elderly, who was riding along at the side 
of the carriage furthest from us, is the old gentleman that she 
said was an admirer of mine.” 

Mrs. Alright laughed and said, that in all probability she 
might have an opportunity of meeting him again on their voyage 
up the river. They drove seyeral times up and down the course, 
and observed the different parties—the ladies dressed out to the 
very pitch of the prevalent taste—dresses of colour extremely light, 
and costume displaying a very scant amount of drapery over the 
bust; indeed, the climate quite forbids of any warm covering. The 
married ladies who had made their tiffin answer for their dinner, 
and were not under the restraint of anticipating a heavy formal 
ceremonious banquet after their evening drive, enjoyed themselves 
much more than the quondam fashionable parties who aped home 
life, and who had to look forward to a dinner for which they had 
to dress, and where no one of the languid assembly could eat of 
the sumptuous feast, though abundance of fish, flesh, fowl, frut, 
and confectionery, served up in due order, were placed on the 
richly-furnished tables. But all the drivers remained long alter 
dark on the course. 
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